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THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION. 


On December 14, 1899, the Western Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb was destroyed by fire. 
As soon as possible, after the calamity, the Board of 


Trustees met and decided to rebuild. Frequent meetings 
were held thereafter, at which preliminary plans were 
drawn and discussed. It was finally decided to erect 
three large buildings connected by corridors, retaining, as 
far as possible, all arrangements which had been found 
desirable in the old Institution and substituting new ones 
for those which experience had shown to be undesirable. 
Accordingly, the firm of Alden & Harlow, Architects, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., were asked to draw plans embodying these 
suggestions. The plans were accepted, and a building in 
accordance with them is now nearing completion, and in 
the following description will be assumed to be com- 
pleted. 

The new Institution is three stories high, with a base- 
ment and attic, and consists of an administration building, 
a girls’ wing, and a boys’ wing, connected by corridors 
fifty feet in length. This division into three sections, it 


is thought, will render their destruction by fire impossible, 
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and at the same time affords all the advantages to be de- 
rived from a single compact structure. The ceilings in the 
basement are ten feet high, the floors are only two feet 
below grade, and the rooms are almost entirely free from 
heating-pipes. Itis well lighted and finished in a man- 
ner suitable to the various purposes for which it is used. 
The’ walls of the basement are of Cleveland sandstone. 
Above this they are of best quality selected hard-burnt red 
brick, with terra-cotta trimmings, and pointed with white 
mortar. The total length of the building from the girls’ 
porch to the boys’ porch, including connecting corridors, 
is 330 feet, and from the front porch to the rear of the 
building is 214 feet. In the rear of the main building is 
the kindergarten, with which it is connected by a cor- 
ridor fifty feet in length. This corridor will be used for 
the passage of the little ones to and from the dining- 
room. Across the front of the administration building 
runs a porch in Grecian style of architecture supported 
by eight massive pillars. This is a double porch, and ex- 
tends to the third floor. Each wing has a two-story porch 
fifty feet in length and twenty-one feet in width. 

The building is fire-proof, and is heated by what is 
known as the direct-indirect system. There are eight in- 
dependent steam circuit mains, three in the basement of 
each wing, and twoin the administration building. They 
are so arranged that steam may be turned on each sepa- 
rately without affecting the others, and almost any part of 
the entire building may be heated without heating the 
remainder. The arrangement is so simple in construc- 
tion that any one of ordinary intelligence can manage it. 
Above the chapel is a steel tank holding one hundred 
barrels of water and kept constantly filled. The city 
water-works are supplemented by a pump, which may be 
used in case the pressure is not sufficient to carry the 
water as high as the tank. Rapid ventilation is secured 
by means of electric fans placed in foul-air rooms in the 
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attic of the wings. These rooms are connected by flues 
with the rooms to be ventilated. When the fans are set 
in motion suction carries the foul air to the attic and it 
is replaced by fresh air from the outside. Independent 
connections are so arranged that the schoolrooms, dormi- 
tories, and study rooms may be ventilated at will. For 
example, if desired, the fans may be put in motion at the 
beginning of the study hour and the study rooms ven- 
tilated while in use. Then, by a switch connection, the 
ventilation may be transferred from there and turned 
upon the dormitories, thus securing fresh air during the 
night. Another switch enables the watchman the next 
morning to shift the ventilation to the schoolrooms, where 
it may remain for the day. The ceilings on the first floor 
are fifteen feet high. On the second and third floors they 
are twelve feet high, with the exception of the chapel, 
which is twenty-six feet, and dormitories, which are seven- 
teen feet. All windows having northern and western 
exposure are fitted with metal weather strips. The out- 
lying buildings are connected with the office by telephone, 
and a separate system connects different parts of the main 
building. These, with speaking tubes and electric call- 
bells, afford rapid communication between all parts of the 
house and grounds. Electricity, supplemented by natural 
gas, is used for illuminating purposes. The living-rooms 
are supplied with natural gas fireplaces. A watchman’s 
time-detector has been placed in the office with numerous 
stations throughoutthe house. There are two fire-escapes 
in each wing having folding ladders to reach from the 
lowest platform to the ground. These, with the stair- 
ways, give three ways of egress from the dormitories. 
The roofs of the corridors between the administration 
building and wings are supplied with balustrades and slat 
floors, and may be used for passage between the third 
floors of the three buildings. These corridors are but 
two stories high, in order that as little light as possible be 
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shut out from the inside rooms and to render fire less 
liable to spread. 

The floors and walls to the height of six feet in all bath- 
rooms and closets are of marble. The dining-room, 
chapel, and library have fine-grained oak floors. Other 
floors throughout the building are of best quality clear 
maple. The woodwork in the administration building 
and chapel is of Indiana white oak. The remainder of 
the building is finished in clear yellow pine. All the 
woodwork is treated with light varnish to preserve the 
natural color of the wood. Picture moulding has been 
put up in each room. 

In connection with the plans herewith given a very 
short verbal description as to the location of the differ- 
ent rooms will suffice, and as the cuts are on such a re- 
duced scale that the dimensions could not be given they 
are inserted here. The boys’ wing contains, in the base- 
ment, a playroom 37’ x 62’, washroom 19’ x 29’, bath- 
room 18’ x 31’, storeroom 18’ x 31’, shoe-room 18’ x 31, 
bicycle-room 19’ x 20’, and barber shop 18’x 31’. On the 
first floor are a study room 37’ x 62’, washroom 19’ x 20’, 
coat-room 19’ x 20’, museum 18’ x 31’, reading-room 18’ x 
31’, assorting room 18’ x 31’, and steward’s room 18’ x 31’. 
On the second floor are schoolrooms 18’ x i1’ and 19’ x 
20’, and on the third floor are the dormitories 37’ x 73’, a 
lavatory 20’ x 50’, and a supervisor's room 20’x 19’. The 
attic is used for storing trunks. The girls’ wing is an 
exact duplicate of the boys’ wing, though some of the 
rooms may not be used for like purposes. The adminis- 
tration building has, in the basement, kitchen 28’ x 33’, 
paring room 22’ x 22’, refrigerator 21’ x 22’, bakery 35’ x 
18’, two storerooms 13’ x 22’, servants’ dining-room 22’ x 
27’, ironing room 23’ x 44’, and maids’ parlor 18’ x 34’. 
On the first floor are the dining-room 58’ x 68’, matron’s 
parlor 15’ x 18’, library 23’ x 38’, office 21’ x 23’, reception 
rooms 14’ x 23’ and 17’ x 18’, and principal’s dining-room 
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17’x 18’. On the second floor are the officers’ bedrooms 
and living rooms, ranging from 17’ x 18’ to 21’ x 23’, and 
the chapel 58’ x 68’. The third floor is devoted entirely 
to bedrooms ranging from 16’ x 20’ to 22’ x 23’. In the 
rear of the chapel and over the kitchen are nine bed- 
rooms. The chapel being twenty-six feet high affords 
space for a mezzanine floor. The attic is used as a store- 
room for trunks. 

Storerooms, closets, linen-rooms, and lockers have been 
placed throughout the building wherever convenience 
rendered them desirable. Off the kitchen is a recess 
14 x 28’ containing the range and steam-tables. This 
recess is well ventilated by a stack seventy-four feet high 
and three feet square, in the center of which runs the 
smoke-flue one foot in diameter. The stack is designed 
to carry off the cooking odors as well as the smoke. 
Placing the range in a recess was found very satisfactory 
in the old building, as the heat and odors seemed to be 
confined to this space, leaving the rest of the kitchen a 
comfortable place in which to work. The inside walls of 
the playrooms are of pressed brick, red to a height of five 
feet, and above this, yellow. Opening out of the office is 
a vault which has an extension running to the basement 
floor. This extension furnishes a storing place for old 
books and documents which must be preserved but are 
not in everyday use. The chapel, including a gallery, 
has a seating capacity of 500. The floor rises gradually 
from the platform to the rear. The stained glass windows 
were purchased with money obtained from an entertain- 
ment given by the deaf of the city, the proceeds of which 
they gave as their contribution to the building fund. In 
the wings are twenty class-rooms opening off central 
corridors. Each room is well lighted and provided with 
a closet and a bookcase. In the lavatories on the third 
floor are eighty-eight lockers. Adjoining the playrooms 
in the basement are toilet-rooms and lavatories. These 
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rooms do not communicate directly with the rest of the 
building, but are entered through covered areas. This 
arrangement was found very satisfactory in the old build- 
ing and hence was reproduced in the new. 

Several years ago Mr. Andrew Carnegie endowed the 
library of the Institution with $5,000.00. This sum was 
placed at interest and the proceeds each year spent for 
books. At the time of the fire there were about 3,000 
volumes and of this number only 500 were saved, but as 
we still have the $5,000.00 at interest it will be seen that 
in time the library will be replaced and enlarged. In 
anticipation of rapid growth the room reserved for this 
purpose is very large, provision having been made for 
8,000 books. 

The kindergarten building is a two-story building with 
basement and attic, 100 feet in length and 48 feet in 
width, fire-proof in construction and heated and venti- 
lated by the Smead-Wills system. It is situated at the 
rear of the main building with which it is connected by 
a corridor. It is designed to furnish a home for fifty 
little boys and girls. They will be admitted at six years 
of age, placed in the hands of a matron, and kept entirely 
separate from the older children except at meals. The 
building was in process of construction at the time of the 
fire and, owing to the crowded condition of the school 
after the fire, it has been used for dormitories, and hence 
has never been put to the use for which it was designed. 
In the basement are the playrooms, on the first floor 
are four schoolrooms and two sitting-rooms, and on the 
second floor are dormitories, bathrooms and supervisors’ 
rooms. 

Modern educational institutions are built and equipped 
on ascale not even dreamed of fifty years ago. Our own 
Institution has been developed in the last twenty-five 
years from a day-school, occupying a single room in one 
of the schoolhouses in Pittsburgh, to its present capacity 
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of 300 pupils. The building just completed will have 
cost, when equipped ready for occupancy, about $300,- 
000.00, and to this should be added $38,000.00, the cost 
of the kindergarten. When to these sums is added the 
cost of the other buildings and the value of the grounds, 
the amount invested reaches the sum of more than half 
a million dollars, two-thirds of which stands as a monu- 
ment to the generosity of the citizens of Pittsburgh. 
Surely a wonderful growth for a period of only twenty- 


five years. 
Mrs. WILLIAM N. BURT, 
Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


UNDERSTANDING VERSUS EXPRESSION. 


THERE is one question which I had hoped to have dis- 
cussed at the Buffalo Convention, but it appears to have 
been side-tracked like a stray freight-car. It is not my 
intention to let it thus pass out of the sight of man if I 
can prevent it, for I think it contains food for reflection. 
Here is the question: Is not our work of instructing the 
deaf directed too exclusively to teaching expression and 
not enough to the development of the understanding ? 

A study of the contents of any issue of the Annals or 
of the papers presented at our conventions will disclose 
the fact that the great majority of them have to do chiefly 
with ways and means of inducing our pupils to use cor- 
rect language. Beginning with the question of whether 
speech, spelling, or writing shall be employed, we find that 
no matter which one is adopted the task set for the teacher 
seems to be, “Get your pupil to use it.” We have no end 
of devices with this objectin view: The “element” method, 
the “syllabic” method, the “‘word” method, and the 
“complete sentence” method of the oralist; the “ five- 
slate” method, the “sequence” method, the “elliptical ” 
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method, and numberless others, good for either oral or 
manual work, but one and all aimed chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, at developing the pupil’s ability to express himself. 

Now, it must be conceded that a. pupil of even very 
ordinary intelligence, educated under any sort of method 
whatever (provided it includes the imparting of a vocabu- 
Jary of a few hundred words), can express himself intelli- 
gibly on almost any subject that he really cares to discuss 
in the everyday affairs of life. His language may be so 
badly mixed as to give the average teacher the horrors, 
and it may and probably will excite the laughter of the 
“lay” reader if he has any sense of humor; but all the 
same, if that boy wants to buy a hat or sell a hatchet, he 
will have no difficulty in making the desired deal if it 
depends on his making himself understood, though it may 
be that his language will be eked out by natural signs and 
“ object lessons” that will aid very materially by way of 
illustration. Of course, it is granted that it would be pref- 
erable for him to use correct English ; this article is not 
intended to advocate neglect of careful instruction in that 
direction, but the argument is this: The desirability of 
having our pupils write or speak in perfect English has 
been magnified until a more important factor of education 
is in danger of being lost sight of altogether. 

From no matter what point of view we may consider it, 
education which neglects to provide for development of 
the learner’s understanding, and directs the greater part 
of its effort toward teaching the child to express his 
thoughts in conventional form, is decidedly one-sided, 
and the surplus development is in the direction where it 
will be of least practical value. More than anything else 
the deaf need to learn how to get enjoyment and profit 
out of books and papers. When one considers the lot 
of an isolated deaf-mute (isolated, that is, from those 
familiar with the sign-language), with slight capacity for 
understanding printed language, the spectacle is one to 
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fill the heart with profound pity. Viewed also from a 
purely mercenary point of view his condition is unfortu- 
nate. Inability to understand the directions of employers 
makes him ineligible for any position of responsibility. 

It may be, and doubtless will be, argued by some that 
more attention is being paid to this matter than I have 
indicated. Possibly this is true in some cases, but I am 
morally certain that it is not so in others, for this is a 
confession as well as an indictment. Suppose we take an 
example. There are certain useful expressions which 
we hear uttered daily around us, but which are rarely, if 
ever, seen inthe schoolroom. Letthe reader of these lines, 
the next time he has had an exercise on the wall-slates 
and wishes to intimate to the pupils that the exercise is 
ended, write on his slate, ‘‘ That will do,” and watch the 
result. It is safe to say that this expression will meet 
the eye of any of our pupils who have much to do with 
their fellow-men, especially if employed in manual labor. 
It does not require any great stretch of the fancy to im- 
agine an irate employer saying, “I don’t want that fellow 
around here any longer. He doesn’t know enough to 
quit anything when I tell him.” 

This is one particular wherein the oral teacher is apt 
to do better work, work of more practical value, than is 
the manual teacher; for these colloquial expressions fall 
from the lips more readily than from the fingers. Per- 
haps the reader may be inclined to regard this illustration 
as of but slight importance. Of itself it may be so, but 
it is suggestive at least. Influenced constantly and 
properly by the effort to have our pupils acquire the 
regular forms of speech, we are too apt to overlook the 
fact that they should learn the meaning of many expres- 
sions which they need not and should not make a part of 
their own language. One of the excellent articles of the 
lamented Mr. Jenkins, of Hartford, had to do with idioms.* 


* “*Diction and Idiom,” Annais, Vol. xxxiv, pp. 100-113. 
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He gave a long list of them, and one which the teacher 
can find very useful, not by teaching the pupils to use 
them but only to understand them. I have adopted the 
old “spelling-match” method to teach my pupils the 
meaning of these idioms, or rather to impress their mean- 
ing on their minds. I allow the class to stand up in line 
and I write on my large slate a sentence introducing one 
of these idioms, preferably one that is likely to be met 
with frequently in reading or in conversation with the 
hearing. Then I go down the line and require each pupil 
to give his understanding of its meaning. The one giving 
the correct solution (either in signs, speech, or spelling) 
is allowed to “go up.” Ihave been amazed, more than 
once, to see how a common expression, one that to a 
hearing person seems to bear its meaning plainly on its 
face, has floored the entire class. Here are some speci- 
mens, taken at random, of the kind of sentences that are 
given, the pupils being asked to tell what they under- 
stand the italicized words to mean : 


The child looked confused when the teacher came in. 

The boys laid their heads together to outwit the tramp. 

The man came into the room on all fours, much to my 
astonishment. 

The teacher made up his mind to let the pupils have a 
holiday. 

I asked the boy why he was there. He answered that 
he was out of work. 

The floor was covered with odds and ends. 

Alice and Mary are at outs. 

They found that he was over head and ears in debt. 

He soon ran through his fortune. 

The sight struck the farmer dumb. 


A variation of the same exercise consists in giving di- 
rections to the class, the same method of “going up” 
being observed : 
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Compare your history with mine and see which is 
neater. 

Pretend to have the toothache. 

Tell Walter an impossible story. 

Tell me an improbable story. 

Pull down the map on the east wall and point to the 
State that lies south of Indiana. 

Take my pointer and, using it as if it were a gun, take 
aim at the knob of the door. 

Walk along the south side of the room, touching every 
other slate as you pass. 

Borrow a knife’from one of the boys and sharpen your 
lead-pencil with it. 

Shake hands with the pupil who sits in front of A. B. 
(In this example, it is advisable to select a pupil who, 
like A. B., sits between two others, because the deaf as a 
rule reverse the meanings of the expressions “in front 
of” and “ behind.”) 

Interlace your fingers and put your hands behind your 
head. 


In the case of these latter sentences, the value of the 
exercise may be increased by rubbing out the direction 
and requiring the actor to write what he did. Of course, 
this is nothing new. I do not advance it for its novelty, 
but only to urge that the ingenuity of the teacher should 
be directed constantly to the devising of sentences and 
exercises that shall necessitate more thought on the 
pupil’s part. To this end, one variation of the “direc- 
tions” is to make them longer. Our pupils are prone to 
overlook modifying phrases and clauses. . The importance 
of these may be impressed in this way: 


Take a handful of crayons from the box at random and 
distribute them among the pupils, being careful to give 
the larger pieces to the girls and the smaller to the boys. 

Take the middle book from that pile of books on my 
desk and put it on A’s desk, leaving it open at the hun- 
dredth page. 

Find out which one of those three books has the 
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greatest number of pages and write that number on the 
slate nearest the door. 


The questions on the daily lessons need to be con- 
structed with great care if the teacher desires to get some- 
thing more out of his pupils than simply the plain facts 
contained in the text. Wherever there is opportunity 
for drawing an inference from certain statements, advan- 
tage should be taken of it. Then, too, there is danger of 
the teacher avoiding certain question forms and adopting 
others more easily grasped by the class. We should not 
lose sight of the fact that this is not the sort of treatment 
they will get when they have to hold communication with 
the world. Language will not be “adapted” then, for, 
no matter how kindly disposed the average man may be, 
he will not know how to make his English conform to the 
“style” preferred by the deaf boy. When he has told 
his assistant to “keep an eye out” for something, he 
thinks he has given about as simple a direction and given 
it as simply as he can. When he has asked the boy, 
“ How does A’s work compare with ours ?” he does not see 
how he can possibly express the thought any more plainly, 
and neither do I. We ought to teach such things in 
school; that is, to teach our pupils to understand them. 
The “turning down” exercise I have described is only 
one way of impressing these things on the pupil’s mind. 
I have found it very helpful; other teachers will have 
their own preferences as to method also, but the purpose, 
whatever the method, should be more and more to de- 
velop the understanding. Less dependence should be 
placed upon that doubtful blessing, the dictionary. When 
the context or the circumstances attending the use of an 
unfamiliar word make the meaning more or less apparent, 
the pupil should be rigidly barred from any consultation 
of the dictionary. If in a story of some act of cruelty, 
the actor should be referred to as “ the cruel wretch,” the 
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reader, even if he has never seen the word “ wretch” be- 
fore in his life, will get a much better idea of its meaning 
from the story than he would from any other source, and 
it would impress that meaning more firmly on the mind 
to have it taken in in this way. 

One of the most efficient aids in developing a taste for 
reading may be found in an exercise that is already in 
wide use, but not used always to the best advantage; I 
refer to the “ sight-reading” of short stories. It has been 
the custom here, and I believe in other schools also, to 
have the stories reproduced by the pupils. I have fol- 
lowed this plan myself for several years, but I am begin- 
ning to wonder whether there is not a better way. If the 
pupil is expected to re-write the story, he is almost certain 
to memorize it, instead of trying to get the meaning of 
what he is reading. For this reason it seems better to 
have it clearly understood that he will be expected only 
to answer questions on the story. Moreover, there should 
be a set of such exercises prepared for each grade, grad- 
ually increasing the length and adding to the “depth” as 
the pupil advances from grade to grade ; this series to form 
a regular part of the course. In preparing such a set, it 
seems to me that it should be the aim to strike the average 
of each grade, instead of aiming at the brightest. I am 
not at all in sympathy with those who insist that deaf 
children should have exactly the same books and exercises 
as hearing children, and should be required to attempt 
the same work. The fact that some can do this is no 
guarantee for a course which can result in nothing but 
discouragement for the majority. 

Here is a story of the kind referred to. It is adapted 
from a newspaper item, the title and questions having 
been devised to follow in some degree the line of thought 
suggested by the study of the age of chivalry, which had 
been pursued by the class recently : 
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A Mopern Kniaur. 


One Christmas Day, in Edinburgh, Scotland, a treat 
was given to some poor children by some ladies. Hun- 
dreds of children gathered around the door of the mission 
before it was time for them to be admitted. Many of the 
children were poorly dressed and even barefoot on that 
cold day. Among them was one little girl who seemed to 
suffer more than the others. Her poor feet were red with 
the cold and she danced from one foot to the other, trying 
to make them warm. A boy, about her own age, saw her. 
He was cold too, but he felt sorry for her. He took off 
his cap and put it on the pavement. 

“Stand on that,” he said to the girl; “then your feet 
will not be so cold.” 


QUESTIONS. 


. When did this take place ? 
. Why had the children assembled there ? 
. What kind of children were they ? 
. Why did they not go inside the building ? 
. Why did the little girl dance on the pavement ? 
. Who saw her? 
. What did he do? 
What did Sir Walter Raleigh once do when Queen 
Elizabeth came to a muddy place? 
9. Which do you think is more to be admired, that 
gentleman or this boy ? 
10. Give your reason ? 


It will be noticed that there is not a difficult word or 
combination of words in the story, “ mission” being the 
only one that could give any trouble to a class of this 
grade, and if any pupil insisted on having some action 
taken on that, I should simply cross it out, thus indicat- 
ing the important fact that a word may often be spared 
without affecting the story in the least. The last three 
questions came to me as I was writing the list of ques- 
tions, yet I now regard them as the most important of the 
list. The class had had no occasion to learn the story of 
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Raleigh’s courtly act since coming to my room, but I knew 
that the story is one that is likely to be met with by 
pupils somewhere in their course, and as a matter of fact 
it was familiar to all but one or possibly two in the class. 
Their comparisons of the two “knights,” and their argu- 
ments in favor of the Scotch lad, were very ingenious and 
gratifying. 

Possibly it may be argued that I have rather contra- 
dicted myself, first advocating no “ adaptation” of lan- 
guage and then declaring in favor of it. If there is any 
inconsistency, however, it is in the lame way in which the 
matter has been presented. What I mean to say is, we 
should make no concessions in the form of our questions 
or directions to the class, but employ any and all induce- 
ments to lure the pupil into learning to take delight in 
reading. Having once persuaded him that he can find 
pleasure in books and newspapers, we have done much © 
toward insuring his continued mental development after 
he has passed from under our care. 


WM. A. CALDWELL, 
Instructor in the California Institution, Berkeley, California. 


MACHINERY AS A FACTOR IN TEACHING 
TRADES TO THE DEAF. 


In this age of labor-saving machinery it is almost an 
absolute necessity in teaching a trade to include a course 
in the practical working of machines in common use in 
that trade. It would be a difficult matter to name a trade 
in which the use of machinery, of some description, is not 
an important factor. 

In the first place the pupil should have a thorough 
practical knowledge of the trade he is desirous of master- 
ing before he is permitted to touch a machine, for after 
all a machine only does a part; there is either the get- 
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ting ready or the finishing of the article that must be 
done by the expert mechanic. 

Take the printing trade for example ; there are the job 
and cylinder presses, paper-cutters, and wire-stitching 
machines ; and last, but by no means least, the typeset- 
ting machines. Deaf printers, as a whole, think nothing 
of using all the above, with the possible exception of 
typesetting machines, and the writer personally knows of 
at least two deaf printers (outside of schools for the 
deaf) who successfully operate the linotype. Both were 
taught in the printing department of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Deaf, at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, where for 
nearly four years there has been, in constant operation, a 
Mergenthaler linotype, installed for the purpose of in- 
structing those of the printer boys who had had practi- 
cal experience on both plain and job composition. One 
-of the printers above referred to recently set over 5,000 
ems an hour on a Pittsburgh morning paper, which is as 
much as the average hearing operator can do; and the 
other is employed in a well-known printing office in Phila- 
delphia as a regular operator. 

The following is an extract from an article in Zhe 
Inland Printer for October: 

“Some years ago one of the New York 77ibune’s force 
of operators was as deaf as a post. He could not hear a 
church bell ring twenty yards away. A little ingenuity 
on his part, assisted by one of the machinists, brought 
out a contrivance that told him every time the bell 
sounded. ~*~ * * Down in Fort Worth, Texas, Mr. 
Hodges, a semi-mute operator, fills a void once supplied 
by half a dozen case hands on a local daily. He was 
there when the machine was set up and he is there yet, 
and, besides operating, looks after the care of his machine. 
A year before the change in affairs on the New York Sun 
one of the evening edition’s experts was a semi-mute. 
He is now caring for a brace of Thorne typesetters in a 
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leading job and book office in that town. In several 
Southern cities there are known to be deaf-mutes who 
have become successful operators. One of the financial 
journals in Boston has an operator who is classed under 
the head of deaf-mute, and, like the best operators, they 
are good printers as well.” 

There is no reason why a deaf man cannot operate the 
linotype. The machine is practically automatic in its 
workings. The sense of hearing is not called prominently 
into action. The senses of seeing and feeling, and par- 
ticularly common sense, are what is most demanded. 
Any intelligent deaf printer, who can concentrate his 
mind on his “copy,” and can occasionally decipher illeg- 
ible manuscript (something that should not be tolerated 
in any well-regulated printing office, for it hinders the 
speed of the best operator, be he hearing or deaf) can 
and should be able to operate a typesetting machine 
equally as well as his hearing brothers. In the first 
place concentration of his mind on the “copy” should 
be much easier for a deaf man, if he has a good command 
of written language, than’ for his hearing brother, for, 
generally speaking, the deaf printer should be totally ob- 
livious to what is going on about him. In the second 
place, from the writer’s own experience with the deaf 
among machinery, they appear to be even more sensitive 
than a hearing man in discerning when a machine is not 
working properly, for where a normal man depends on 
his hearing to detect any jarring or grinding, a deaf man 
is so peculiarly sensitive that he almost immediately feels 
74, no matter what other noises there are about him. 
This I regard as a very important point—one that is too 
often overlooked in most attempts to teach the deaf to 
operate machinery. 

The question has often been asked: “ How can the 
deaf operator on a linotype tell when the line is full, not 
being able to hear the bell that rings when the ‘line’ is 
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nearly ready to send up?” The bell is not, as a matter of 
fact, a necessity on the machine; the eye can very readily 
see in glancing from the keyboard to the “copy” how 
near the line is to being full. Hearing operators in Phila- 
delphia say, in regard to the bell, that they pay little 
attention to it; they get so accustomed to setting a cer- 
tain length line that they know almost instinctively when 
it is full. 

In our trades department we have deaf pupils who suc- 
cessfully operate the McKay shoe-stitching machine; in 
woodworking they run the lathe, the jig-saw, and the 
jointer; in the tailoring and dressmaking departments 
they operate the sewing machines, some of which are run 
by electric power. The laundry of the school, with its 
many different machines, is successfully superintended 
by a deaf man. While none of the above machinery is 
as intricate to understand as the linotype, they are much 
more dangerous to a careless person, and yet, notwith- 
standing the fact that they are in almost daily use by 
the pupils, an accident seldom occurs. 

The reason why there are not more deaf operators on 
typesetting machines is simply the lack of opportunity 
for the deaf to learn to handle them, and the same reason 
will apply to the operation of machinery by the deaf in 
other trades. Therefore the schools for the deaf should 
step into the breach and furnish more machinery for their 
trade-teaching departments if they wish the deaf mechanic 


to compete successfully with his hearing brother. 
A. J. GODWIN, 
Instructor in Printing in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A PLEA FOR MORE TECHNICAL LANGUAGE 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


In vol. xliv, pages 364-377, of the Annals, there ap- 
pears a trio of articles written by as many teachers, and 
read before the Teachers’ Association of the Minnesota 
School at Faribault. The question under discussion is, 
“What knowledge will be most useful to our pupils after 
leaving school?” The subject is treated entirely from 
the bread-and-butter point of view. As such itis extremely 
practical, with all fact and no theory about it. Theteachers 
referred to are of the opinion that more time could and 
should be devoted to the teaching of such subjects as will 
be most useful to the pupils in their every-day life after 
they leave school than is now the case. One of them 
even asserts that “if there were some kind of a dynamom- 
eter which could indicate the amount of teaching force 
expended, as well as the amount utilized, we should be 


amazed, probably, at the vast amount of teaching energy 
that is wasted in teaching things that are not, and never 
can be, of any practical use to our pupils.” 

The subject was not new at the time; and since then it 
has become more familiar to every one concerned in the 
education of the deaf. 


That the new idea in education, namely, the training of 
both the hand and mind, is practical, is shown by the rapid 
progress of manual training in the public schools. Edu- 
cators everywhere recognize the fact that mental and 
manual developments are complements to each other, and 
that, either lacking, education is not complete. This being 
the case, it follows, as a matter of course, that the closest 
and most intimate relation must exist between the literary 
and industrial departments in our schools for the deaf, in 
order to insure the best results. How bring about such 


a relation? The question has been asked and answers 
23 
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have been essayed time and again. Various methods have 
been suggested and tested with more or less satisfactory 
results. One of these methods, and probably the most 
practical and efficient, is the introduction of sloyd into 
some of the schools. To this may be added the forma- 
tion of cooking-classes, and the teaching of domestic 
science to the girls. 

But even this is not enough unless the teacher takes 
an active interest in the teaching of mechanical and 
domestic language in the schoolroom. The pupils are in 
great need of information of this kind, and the teacher 
should endeavor to satisfy this need. This is apparently 
in the line of duty of the special instructor, and should 
receive his attention, somebody may rejoin. It does 
receive his attention to some extent, but there are various 
reasons why language cannot be taught successfully in 
the shop alone. The instructor is at all times a very 
busy man, and often has more on hand than he can 
properly attend to, directing the mechanical part of the 
work. He has, therefore, little or no time for instructions 
of a literary character ; and even if he had, the pupils are 
unwilling to study out of school. This is not to be 
wondered at either. They spend five hours a day in the 
schoolroom, and one hour is devoted to studying their 
lessons. This is ample time, evenif enough is not always 
learned. The prevailing idea among the pupils in this 
matter is that, if there are any new words or phrases to 
be learned, it must be done in the schoolroom. More- 
over, the time allotted to shop work is only half of that 
for study, and every minute of it ought to be devoted to 
manual work. 

Certainly the names of tools, machinery, material, etc., 
are being taught in the shops, but that is about as far as 
the average pupil can be advanced in that direction. 
How to impart even that little knowledge, simple as it 
may seem, puzzles many an instructor. Some are in favor 
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of labelling tools and machinery, so that whenever the 
pupil lays hold of them the names come before his eyes, 
and seeing them frequently he will eventually remember 
them, without any great efforts on his part. 

This plan is good so far as it goes, but there are many 
tools that cannot be labelled at all; and when it comes to 
the different kinds of materials this method falls flat. 
Here samples can be used, however, and with good re- 
sults. But to teach the names of the various exercises 
and manipulations involved in the use of every tool de- 
mands a great deal of time and thought. 

In this connection I am using.a method, or, rather, a 
system, a combined system if you will,in the sloyd room, 
that is working admirably. Briefly, it is this: A drawing 
is furnished the pupil before he begins the making of a 
model. Usually he makes the drawing himself from a 
blue-print. On this drawing are written the name of the 
model to be made, the kind of wood, the tools and exer- 
cises required in its construction. From among several 
kinds of wood on the woodrack he selects the kind he 
wants. ‘To facilitate this he may compare about forty 
samples of wood, labelled, and kept in a conspicuous 
place. (In passing I will state that ordinarily I use less 
than half a dozen kinds of wood in the sloyd work, but I 
have so many samples to train the pupil’s memory and 
power of observation.) To learn the name of a new tool 
he consults a large chart suspended on the wall. On this 
chart are drawings and cuts of every tool in the sloyd 
room, and of many other familiar objects, with the name 
of each plainly written beneath. Should he forget either, 
which, by the way, often happens, he has but to return 
to the chart or to the samples of wood to refresh his 
memory. For the names of the new exercises he must 
study the drawing. In making a paper-knife, for example, 
the process may be described thus: 
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(a) Saw off a suitable piece of wood with the panel- 
saw. 

(6) Dress one side and one edge with the jack-plane. 

(c) Set out the proper thickness and width with the 
marking-gauge, and plane to the line. 

(@) Draw the outline from the diagram (free-hand 
drawing). 

(e) Cut out with the knife, and smooth the edges with 
the spoke-shave and file. 

(7) To make the cutting edge, draw a line in the 
middle of the front edge, and cut down to this line on 
both sides with the knife. 

(g) Round the handle and the back of the blade with 
the knife and file. 

(A) Clean with sandpaper. 

This system cannot be pursued in the shops, for rea- 
sons already stated. But the subject under discussion is 
so important and the language so practical for everyday 
use that not to devote some time to it in the schoolroom 
is a great pity. There are various ways in which this 
could be made more interesting and instructive to the 
entire class than many lessons in the text-book, Instead 
of the usual news items required of the pupils daily, and 
which, with the less advanced ones, seldom amounts to 
more than that ‘‘ Mr. X. lectured in the chapel this morn- 
ing,” went skating yesterday,” Boys play base-ball,” 
etc., why not require them to write what they did while at 
work yesterday? Whether they were busied in kitchen, in 
dining-room, in sewing-room, or in shop, their work should 
be described as minutely as possible. In doing this many 
a pupil would at first be greatly handicapped because of 
lack of language, but being made to understand that this 
is part of his lesson he would be anxious to improve in 
this line. It would make him think more about what he 
is doing, and would stimulate his habits of observation to 
the highest degree. 
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In writing compositions the advanced pupils might 
occasionally be required to describe, step by step, the 
process of making some article of clothing, a pair of 
shoes, or a piece of furniture. Each pupil should write 
about his own trade. Even so commonplace a matter as 
to clear the table and wash the dishes would not lack the 
elements of useful knowledge and instruction. Nor should 
the teachers consider it beneath their dignity to visit the 
pupils in the shops occasionally, and keep themselves 
informed about their work and progress there. 

We never find a newly arrived immigrant occupying a 
well-paid position or a post of trust in any kind of occu- 
pation whatsoever. He must be content with the hum- 
blest and poorest paid work. This is because of his igno- 
rance of English. The case is the same with a deaf per- 
son. Not. having enough technical language at his 
command he is at a great disadvantage in securing and 
holding a position, even though he has learned his trade 
thoroughly. 

An employer invariably asks an applicant for work 
what he can do. For the latter to say simply, “I can 
work,” is no satisfactory answer. I have myself observed 
men losing their positions from inability to understand 
and execute orders. I know a deaf young man who 
learned the tailor’s trade while at school. After gradua- 
tion he sought employment at his trade in a city. A 
would-be employer told him he was in need of a bushel- 
man, and could employ him as such. The applicant re- 
peated that he was a tailor and could not “ make bushels.” 
He lacked the knowledge of technical English, and he 
failed to secure the place. He is now a laborer. Nu- 
merous examples similar to the above could be cited, but 
this is sufficient to illustrate the point. 

Everyone must have observed that a large proportion 
of deaf young men (and women) do not stick to the trade 
they once learned in school. I believe this to be due as 
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much to their inability to secure and hold a position on 
account of lack of technical language as to all other causes 
combined. 

What has been said above about English applies with 
equal force to arithmetic. Even here the work out of 
school could be introduced without detriment to the effi- 
ciency of the teaching. To be sure, in the work-room 
as well as in school, 2 and 2 are always 4, but 2 feet and 
2 inches are not 4 inches. In doing examples in arith- 
metic the pupil might be required to find out how much 
material he used up while at work yesterday and the price 
for the same. If the boys who play foot-ball every day 
were asked the dimensions of the foot-ball field, it would 
be found that a good many did not know. The same 
would be the case of the base-ball diamond, lawn-tennis 
court, and many other familiar objects. How many know 
the sizes of the clothes they wear? How many know how 
heavy a weight they can lift? How many can teli how 
high a chair or a table is, except at a guess? Such ques- 
tions belong to practical arithmetic, and aré much more 
practical than many examples found in the text-books. 

It might not be a bad plan to hold rigid examinations 
in the trades two or three times every year. These ex- 
aminations should be both industrial and literary, and 
should be given separately. In the former the pupil’s 
working knowledge of the trade he is learning should be 
tested in a thorough and practical manner. This might 
be accomplished by requiring a certain piece of work to 
be done entirely by the pupil himself. The directions 
for the work should be given in English, preferably writ- 
ten, and by drawings where that would be feasible. These 
examinations might occupy from one to three days, ac- 
cording to the nature of the work and the ability of the 
pupil. Nor should all the pupils be examined at the same 
time. ‘To avoid interrupting the regular work of the shop 
one or a few at a time would be best. In giving credit 
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for work in such examinations the following features 
should be observed in their order of importance : 

1. Observance of directions. 

. Time consumed in the work. 
Neatness of workmanship. 
Husbanding of material. 

. Care of tools. 

The literary examination I would have take place in 
the schoolroom, the same as ordinary examinations. The 
questions might be prepared by the special instructor 
and the teacher jointly, or, if found preferable, by the 
instructor alone. This examination should be very broad 
in its scope. It should embrace the name of every tool 
and implement that the pupil has used in the shop, the 
description of the work done with it, the name of the 
exercise involved in its use; detailed descriptions of all 
kinds of material that the pupil has worked in, how and 
where manufactured, where bought, and the price for the 
same, the quantity required in making any given arti- 
cle, ete. 

The value of such knowledge is evident, and its prac- 
ticability cannot be questioned even by the most skepti- 
cal. Without knowing all this, and much more, a person 
will be unable to estimate the price of a piece of work. 
Even if he never enters business on his “own hook” he 
may some day be in need of material for personal use. 
In such an event it will be convenient to know where to 
secure it without having to inquire of the pastor or at the 
local newspaper office. 

Some may object to so much “shop talk” on the 
assumption that it would tend to make the whole school 
degenerate into a shop, and the dignity of the teacher’s 
position would suffer in consequence. To those I would 
say: In many of the public schools where manual train- 
ing is part of the curriculum, the schoolroom is trans- 
formed into a work-room several times a week, or every 
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day. Sloyd benches are placed on top of the desks, and 
books give place to tools. The secret of the success of 
manual training is its close association with the literary 
work. The two branches are blended into one harmon- - 
ious whole. One is considered incomplete without the 
other. There, as well as in the State schools for the 
deaf, pupils are prepared for some mission in life, and it 
is done by the best means known. 


PETER N. PETERSON, 
Instructor in Sloyd in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


ANOTHER WORD ABOUT THE BATTLE OF 
METHODS. 


Mr. WALSH is quite right when he says* that the last 
word has not yet been pronounced in regard to the ques- 
tion of methods in the instruction of the deaf. But I 
think that last word canrot be spoken until the question 
itself is placed in its true terms, and many words will yet 
be necessary also for that, and, what is more interesting, 
many facts, which, with their obstinate reality, obstruct 
the way to new experiences and to useless discussions. 

I agree with my Belgian colleague in admitting that 
neither the technica] publications, nor the decisions of 
local or international congresses, can exercise such au- 
thority as to persuade everyone of the value of a method. 

I, myself, have had reason to consider it many times 
with regret as great as is my interest in the educational 
work of the deaf. Searching anxiously, however, for the 
principal cause of this failure, notwithstanding the many 
publications on the subject (which form already a respect- 
able library) and the many congresses, I am finally per- 
suaded that we should seek the cause in this fact, that in 
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all the above circumstances the subject was studied under 
a false light. The logical result, therefore, was that the 
conclusions of the writers and the decisions of the assem- 
blies did not gain the assent of all minds and hearts. 

The fault, in my opinion, lies in this cireumstance, that 
the authors of the technical publications, as well as the 
members of the congresses, were never in the right posi- 
tion to judge correctly the comparative merits of the two 
methods—the pure oral method and the combined system. 

My Belgian colleague will not take it in bad part if I 
attribute this same fault to his article, because neither he 
nor I nor anyone else can, in the present conditions, avoid 
the common defect to which I ascribe the little or no suc- 
cess of our discussions. 

For this reason I do not intend to do other than add 
another word on the vexed question of methods. 

As this question is in the interest of the intellectual 
and spiritual life of a considerable portion of mankind, 
it should, like other questions of a similar nature, unite 
in one common effort all powerful intellects; not only 
those who are engaged in this special department of edu- 
cational activity, but all philosophers who take for the 
subject of their investigation the science of education. 
Unfortunately this has not been the case hitherto, and thus 
the advantage which it should derive from its international 
and general character has been lacking to our subject. 

In the local congresses—and the same may be said of 

‘the special publications—the question of methods is gen- 
erally discussed on a basis of local observations, compar- 
ing also sometimes with what has been said or written in 
regard to other nations. The terms of the comparison 
cannot have, however, an equal weight nor a just fitness. 
On the one hand we have the practice, based on sure ob- 
servation of the result which has been obtained here and 
there with the means at our disposal. On the other hand 

we have only what “they say” and what “they believe,” 
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based upon reports and studies, more or less complete, 
more or less serious, and, for the same reasons, always 
one-sided. 

It would seem, at the first glance, that the best oppor- 
tunity for an entirely just and complete comparison 
could be offered to us in the international congresses. But 
in this circumstance, also, the experience of the past 
warns us that the theory does not correspond to the 
reality of the fact. The differences of language and the 
consequent difficulties of mutual intercourse prevent the 
contending parties from entering into all the reasons 
which are reciprocally given; and thus it happens that 
also the conclusions of the international congresses finally 
become one-sided. 

This quality, it is known, is the greatest offence to jus- 
tice which can be given. It would seem, therefore, that 
Sydney Smith is right (wittily quoted by my Belgian 
colleague), when he observes that the decision should be 
given by the minorities. Nevertheless, one must admit 
that when the decisions of a congress and the ideas of the 
writers-—stripped of every exaggeration and personal 
opinion—contain in their nucleus a part of the truth, 
they will, without fail, advance in the way of slow devel- 
opment towards the right. 

All this happened to that decision of the international 
meeting of Milan (in 1880), on the “incontestable super- 
iority of speech over signs as a means for restoring the 
deaf-mute to society,” a decision which Mr. Walsh be- 
lieves exaggerated. The fact that such a decision could 
be ratified after twenty years at Paris should persuade 
Mr. Walsh and the other adversaries of the pure oral 
method that the practice of twenty years did not contra- 
dict what the members of the Congress of Milan recog- 
nized as true and good for the life of the deaf. This 
seems to me a circumstance of some importance. But it 
does not seem to me equally just to attribute, as my col- 
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league of Namur does, the favor with which the oral 
method is looked upon by many in England and America 
to the striking manner in which it appeals to the public 
sympathy. That may happen, and it may have happened 
in the past century, among the Latin races, more sensi- 
tive to certain impressions. But it does not seem to me 
the case in England or America. Besides, this also is a 
question of individual opinion, which has a weakening 
effect upon our discussion. Discussion, as I have noted, 
should be based upon certain facts, and upon constant, 
serious, and positive experience. Now the facts speak in 
favor of the oral method in every civilized nation, where 
provision is made for the education of the deaf. 

Let Mr. Walsh be persuaded that the reports and the 
statistics do not always use the language of exact sci- 
ence, just as definitions, except geometrical ones, are not 
always true. I, for example, before coming to America, 
could not succeed in getting a clear idea either of the 
combined system or of the real progress of the oral 
method, in spite of all my experience in teaching and of 
all I had read in the magazines and in the technical pub- 
lications of various countries. I do not believe, therefore, 
that I do wrong to my colleague of Namur, if I think 
that, notwithstanding his long experience and his obser- 
vation, neither has he succeeded as yet in forming a clear 
idea of the two tendencies in the methods of instruction 
of the deaf in America. 

I do not wish to pass judgment hastily, because I write 
under the first impression and only in anticipation; desir- 
ing to study well, and to see clearly before expressing my 
entire opinion upon the comparative merits of the oral 
method and the different combined systems. But I do 
not think I err in expressing now my conviction—found- 
ed upon what I have seen in the representative schools 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Washington—that the 
future is for oral teaching. The increasing favor which 
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this method is gaining every day is not due to any sort 
of enthusiasm or a catering to a popular fad, but to its 
own intrinsic merit from the point of view of the social 
welfare of the deaf. 

I will say more. In the controversy between the oral 
method and the combined system, we have not yet under- 
stood each other—all we who have been fighting for 
years in two adverse camps the battle of methods. I 
do not hesitate to affirm that had we mutually understood 
each other, the last word should already have been 
spoken ; and it would have been accepted by both con- 
tending parties, because such as to give satisfaction to 
both. 

This proposition of mine will seem a paradox to many, 
but I beg my readers not to hasten their judgment, what- 
ever it may be. I intend to prove my assertion by a 
brief series of considerations based upon facts. 

In the meantime may I be permitted to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the following points: 

1. The advocates of a combined system are pre-occu- 
pied in regard to the greatest intellectual development 
possible in the intelligent deaf. 

2. 'The advocates of the oral method keep in view the 
social life of the great majority of the deaf who are desti- 
tute of means and have not the necessary mental power 
to succeed in a higher education. 

3. An elementary education, necessary and sufficient 
for the majority of the deaf, is possible by means of the 
oral method, and it is for the deaf-mute, considered as a 
member of human society, more advantageous than an 
equal education (the limitations of his own intelligence 
granted) imparted to him by means of a combined system. 

4. A higher education, to be given to individuals of 
more than average intelligence, is more rapid and surer 
by means of a combined system. 

5. A combined system is also necessary for the educa- 
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tion of the deaf, who, with deaf-mutism, are also affected 
with blindness, or with serious organic defects which 
hinder the se of speech. 


I have excluded from the present controversy the ad- 
vocates of the French method. It would seem, therefore, 
that they do not exist at all. On the contrary, they are 
everywhere, but they prefer at present to work in silence 
against the current, hindering the inevitable progress of 
the oral method. Notwithstanding this, however, the oral 
method is in full development by means of the patient, 
intelligent work of teachers, who have sincerely at heart 
the social welfare of the deaf. It is true that the advo- 
cates of the French method appear as yet to be animated 
by a still higher ideal, which is to bring their pupils nearer 
to God, who has denied them pour cause the gift of speech. 
They intend to provide better for the souls of the deaf in 
this manner. This is a question of a spiritual nature, but 
open to discussion, as the difference of opinions in religious 
matters is so great. Let us return, therefore, to our 
subject. 

I. The advocates of a combined system are much more 
practical. They wish to offer to the deaf the opportunity of 
competing with others in the struggle for life, and besides 
this in the development of thought. They have remained, 
therefore, in the field of pedagogy, based upon rational 
and positive philosophy. But also here a very important 
distinction is necessary, which formerly was not thought 
of in Europe. 

It was Dr. Gallaudet who, at the Congress of Paris, 
called our attention to the fact that @ combined system 
should be admitted, as there may be many such, accord- 
ing to the numerous eclectic criterions possible. Until 
then it was thought in Europe that to say combined system 
meant mixed method. 

Being able, therefore, to choose between the various 
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combinations of didactic means, well-known in the history 
of our special pedagogy, I believe that the best choice is 
that of the manual alphabet as an expeditious and clear 
aid of writing. This may be, according to my opinion, 
the most suitable method for a secondary and higher 
education, but not for the elementary one. For this last 
I cannot modify one iota of my opinion as a convinced 
and experienced oralist. 

Such a combined system is that now in use in the 
National College of Washington. 

The purpose of this institution, due to the courageous 
initiative of Dr. Gallaudet, is well known. Its existence 
was, until now, only possible in the liberal United States 
of America. 

Since we designate with the common name of deaf- 
mutes all the individuals who for many and various 
causes did not have the free use of speech in tender in- 
fancy, one must also admit that there are to be found 
among them individuals susceptible of a more than com- 
mon degree of culture. Granted, therefore, the limita- 
tions of the programmes of instruction of the schools for 
the deaf, these fortunate individuals, but truly very rare, 
remained defrauded of a great good, that is, of the pos- 
sible development of their own intelligence. As long as 
this was the privilege of the few, the law of natural selec- 
tion had the greatest force. Those less endowed with 
intelligence and financial means were deprived of any 
education. On the other hand, one encounters also in 
that same epoch some very well instructed deaf persons; 
but this result was not due to this or that method, but in- 
stead to the happy circumstance that these fortunate 
among the unfortunate were the object of constant sym- 
pathy and of particular attention on the part of cultured 
and benevolent men. Unlimited time and individual 
instruction were the coefficient factors of marvellous 
results in a branch of pedagogy still unknown. 


I 
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With the extension of the benefaction of instruction these 
factors were lacking, and the limitation of the instruction 
imparted was a necessary consequence. Hence the desire 
became more pronounced for a secondary education for 
the deaf endowed with good intelligence. This was also 
made the subject of discussion at the International Con- 
gress at Milan. But the late and defective aid given by 
the governments of Europe to the education of the deaf 
naturally cansed the idea to prevail of giving only the 
daily bread to the starving, deferring to a private initia- 
tive the acquisition of other articles of food. 

Unfortunately the conditions have not changed since 
then in Europe. Whoever wishes a proof of this has 
only to read the proceedings of the late conference of 
the English teachers in Oxford. They discussed the 
question of a secondary education for the deaf. There 
were not, neither could there be, strong opposition nor 
differences of opinion, but they were obliged to recognize 
_ again that “the money question is the very life-blood of 
our work.” If such is the declaration of the teachers of 
one of the richest nations, what shall the other nations 
say, where they cannot even provide for the elementary 
instruction of half the deaf? 

With the absolute lack of material means for a secon- 
dary education, it was impossible to think about the 
didactic means for imparting it. This was the task of 
our American colleagues. 

The objection will be made that here the combined 
systems were and are in vogue also for the elementary 
instruction of the deaf. I reply that perfection is ob- 
tained only by degrees, and that the growth of the oral 
method in the schools of the United States is a sure sign of 
a progressive evolution. In support of my thesis I may add 
that the warmest advocates of the combined system that 
I have met in America are in Gallaudet College.. Here 
it is necessary to use a combination of various didactic 
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meafis for the higher education of the deaf. There are 
admitted here, in fact, as students, the pupils from the 
schools of the different States. Not having as yet ob- 
tained a unity of method (a thing to be desired also in 
the schools of Europe), a combination of means common 
to all was necessary. One of these is the manual alpha- 
bet, and it was therefore adopted as the principal means 
for a secondary education. 

It could not be otherwise. 

If in 1880 one had been able to found in any part of 
Europe a similar institution, this could not have been 
based either upon the pure oral method, or upon the 
French system. In fact the latter had not remained what 
it was originally, and the former was not developed suf- 
ficiently. Hence a secondary education could not be 
based upon articulation and lip-reading. 

In order to arrive at the pure oral method, it was 
necessary to pass by, and sometimes to stop at, all the 
possible combinations of didactic eclecticism. 

Il. When our American colleagues speak of a combined 
system they have the advantage over us of experience in 
the case of a higher education, given collectively to 
deaf-mutes and deaf speakers already taught and famil- 
iar with written language. Lacking this experience for 
the reasons given above, the advocates of the oral method 
are constantly preoccupied over the social welfare of the 
great majority of the deaf. In the case, truly rare, of the 
fortunate deaf of uncommon intelligence, they advise a 
secondary instruction to be given preferably by ordi- 
nary teachers, not especially dedicated to the education 
of the deaf. They regard the case as an exception. 

III. That which is indispensable and sufficient for the 
generality of the deaf is a primary elementary instruc- 
tion ; and this is possible with the oral method alone. 
Mr. Walsh, going backward twenty years, places in dis- 
cussion the objections which the advocates of the French 
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school had already made to the oral method. But it 
would be on our part doing a wrong to experience, and 
denying the facts, if we should return to a purely specu- 
lative disquisition. 

Mr. Walsh asks again: “Should we give the name of 
speech to that power of artificial utterance so slowly and 
painfully acquired by the congenitally deaf?” 

But the oral method has replied already to this with 
the practice and with the results of twenty years. The 
speech taught through artificial means to the deaf is the 
same as that acquired by the hearing through the ear. 
The absence of the exterior quality does not injure a 
thing, much less take from it its essence. 

At best, says Mr. Walsh, the speech of the deaf may be 
characterized as “a succession of labial or facial signs.” 
And what of that? The deaf can return the compliment 
and declare that for them the speech of the hearing is 
nothing else than a succession of labial or facial signs. 
And for that reason is the speech of the hearing less 
speech than it really is? 

The curious observation of Mr. Walsh reminds me of 
a story which I heard told in my childhood. “A deaf 
person who had been present at a concert designated as 
madmen all the members of the orchestra, because they 
worked so hard with hand, mouth, and chest, to make 
incomprehensible faces.” I do not know the programme 
of that concert, but I continue to believe, in spite of the 
hasty judgment of the deaf person, that these clever men 
had executed good music. 

It is true that not always, and, indeed, rarely, is the 
speech of the deaf, after a course of only seven or eight 
years’ instruction, intelligible for every ear. But it is also 
a fact that for the deaf speaker, as well as for his restricted 
society, habit has the great advantage of moderating and 
wearing off the corners. 

It is necessary, however, to admit that the great majority 
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of the deaf cannot enter, on equal terms, into the struggle 
for life, which is constantly made more arduous with the 
progress of instruction and the sentiment of utility. They 
must content themselves, therefore, with taking a secondary 
position, and restrict themselves to a limited society which 
extends little beyond the intercourse of family and of 
employment. This truth one forgets too often in con- 
sidering the talents of the few fortunate deaf, endowed 
with an uncommon degree of intellectual capability. 

For the deaf of common intelligence, the spoken word 
has the advantage of placing at their disposition the most 
natural means for human society. It will be a restricted 
vocabulary ; it will be only a few words in the case of the 
feeble-minded deaf; but these few words, pronounced as 
they may be and read by the lips, render the deaf—even 
the least intelligent—self-reliant. This does not happen 
to him who, with the same poverty of language, possesses 
only writing and the manual alphabet. For him an in- 
terpreter is necessary, which is not always easy to find in 
the various accidents of life. 

The advocates of a combined system to replace the 
oral method should convince themselves of one very im- 
portant fact. The fundamental difficulty for the deaf does 
not lie in the learning of the exterior form, but in the 
substance of the language itself; not in the perception 
and use of the exterior form, but in the intimate appro- 
priation of it as a psychic possession. Now, this appro- 
priation depends upon the greater or less degree of intel- 
ligence. Therefore it is just as difficult for the deaf taught 
by means of writing and the manual alphabet as for those 
accustomed to pronounce and to read by the lips. 
From accurate comparative observation I find that the 
feeble-minded deaf meet with the same difficulty in spell- 
ing an answer with the fingers as do those who have been 
taught by the oral method in finding and arranging the 
necessary oral symbols. And this not because those 
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deaf found it difficult to move the fingers and these the 
mouth, but only because both lack the necessary enlighten- 
ment of the cerebral centre, on which that movement 
depends. 

It is admitted by every one that with abnormal children 
one should use a method which ensures success. Now, 
such a method is the oral. In the last case the advantage 
of the oral method over any other combination of means 
is evident. The result of the oral efforts at psychic ex- 
pression by the feeble-minded deaf can be understood by 
every one, even if it is epitomized in a single spoken 
word; while it remains uncertain when expressed by 
mimic signs, and can be deciphered alone by the initiated 
if spelled with the fingers. This is the conclusion of 
oralists who are not enthusiasts, but unprejudiced judges 
of the results of the various systems. 

Every theoretical discussion ceases with the argument 
of facts and of practice; and the oral method has this 
advantage over all others: that it gains the field by means 
of results which every one can appreciate. Its progress 
in the American institutions is exactly the repetition of 
the phenomenon which occurred twenty years ago in the 
European schools. This repetition of a phenomenon in 
different climates, in different times, under different con- 
ditions, and under opposed tendencies, is an argument 
which is worth more than any treatise of speculative phi- 
losophy. 

On the other hand, the oralists have also themselves a 
concession to make, which, perhaps, they could not under- 
stand until now, lacking, as they do, the particular expe- 
rience of a secondary education. 

IV. Every one knows that ability in lip-reading stands 
in a direct relation with the knowledge of the language. 
It is the phonetic unity and the accent which gives to the 
hearing the perception of that which is said, and not the 
isolated oral sounds. The same thing happens to the deaf 
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speaker. He cannot decipher the separate labial move- 
ments. This is confirmed by: the well-known fact that the 
deaf do not read, at sight, words whose meaning is un- 
known, unless the speaker exaggerates the movements 
necessary for pronouncing them. 

The course of higher studies, the new material to be 
taught, carries with it a new vocabulary. A general oral 
instruction would be possible if all the pupils were in the 
same conditions of linguistic knowledge and ability in lip- 
reading; but progress would be extremely slow and not 
always sure. Moreover, this happy circumstance of simi- 
lar conditions is not possible, but contrary to the facts. 
One must therefore have a more rapid means, and one 
more easily perceptible. This is the case in the combined 
system. Dactylology and writing are the means most 
adapted tothe purpose. With them the process of teaching 
is, without comparison, surer and more rapid. And this is 
the most simple combination possible. Any other element 
would be injurious to the clearness of the explanations. 
It is now recognized that every mimic and ideographic 
system prevents the exercise of intellectual activity. The 
manual alphabet alone, being nothing else than an aerial 
writing, presupposes the knowledge of a language in its 
spelled form. The hand simply translates a series of 
signs already arranged in the mind in the simple psychic 
form. It is, therefore, nothing else than a material means 
for the external expression of the psychic contents, used 
with the purpose of communicating with and informing 
an entire class of individuals, among whom are not seldom 
found those of defective sight. By this means is greatly 
facilitated the use of synonyms, necessary for explaining 
the new words and expressions occurring every instant in 
a higher education. 

It is this circumstance which would retard too much 
the process of teaching, if one should impart the second- 
ary instruction with the spoken word. I have mentioned 
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above the reason of this. The deaf speaker reads by the 
lips with facility the language which is well known, which 
relates to familiar subjects, and which is spoken in deter- 
mined circumstances of position, of light, and of vicinity. 
The difficulty becomes great with words of unknown 
meaning, and is further aggravated when these words 
must be used to explain a new subject of intellectual in- 
vestigation. This is precisely the case in the lessons of 
ancient and modern history, of moral and political science, 
of psychology and philosophy, of the ancient and modern 
languages, of theoretical mathematics, of physics, chem- 
istry, mechanics, etc. 

The reflection is obvious that the deaf of meagre intel- 
ligence cannot aspire to such richness of knowledge, for 
the simple reason that they lack the instrument necessary 
for mental action—?. e. the language—in its intrinsic 
psychic value. 

The objection may be made that the use of a combined 
system is only possible with students who have received 
their elementary education by means of it. To this ob- 
jection the deaf speakers can reply that in the course 
of study in Gallaudet College they do not remain inferior 
to their silent fellows. The manual alphabet does not 
contain any special difficulty, and even the feeble-minded 
deaf learn it rapidly. 

With time the number of deaf speakers from good oral 
schools who come to Gallaudet College will increase. 
Then the combined system will undergo a modification, 
drawing nearer always to nature. This already happens 
when the students use speech in asking the necessary ex- 
planations, as I heard some of them do during a Latin 
lesson at which I was present. 

The teaching of the Latin language suggested to me 
another argument in favor of a combined system with the 
manual alphabet. 

The deaf cannot hope to learn to speak other languages 
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beside their mother tongue.* The thing is too dif- 
ficult even for him who has good hearing. But 
how much more difficult—as well as useless—it would 
be to speak Latin and Greek. The old, useless ques- 
tion still remains unsolved of how these languages were pro- 
nounced in Athens and Rome. Ruggero Bonghi declared 
that he found the Latin language ruined at Oxford. But 
every student frem Oxford might say the same thing if he 
were present at a lesson in the University at Rome. 

This does not prevent, however, that every one may 

appropriate to himself the beautiful Roman language, 
and through it may understand the thoughts of Cicero 
and of Cesar. And the deaf of good intelligence may do 
this also by means of writing and of the manual al- 
phabet. 
- VY. This simple combination of the manual alphabet and 
writing is also sufficient for the elementary instruction of 
the deaf-blind, and for those with serious defects in the 
organs of speech. 

On this point there is no difference of opinion. The dif- 
ference of opinion can only arise in cases of deaf-mutism 
complicated with idiocy and of mutism caused by defective 
mental development. But one must reflect that in such 
cases one method is as good asthe other. Only the good 
or bad direction of mental action depends upon the value 
of the method. If the mental power does not exist, every 
means of direction is in vain. 


GIULIO FERRERI, 
Vice-Director of the Royal Pendola Institution, Siena, Italy. 
(Present address 1760 Q street, Washington, D. C.) 


* Some rare exceptions do not alter the rule. I remember a pupil of 
mine, a Hebrew born deaf, who after only six years of oral instruction 
in the Italian language then learned Arabic and French, in such a man- 
ner as to be employed in business in Tunis. 


TRYING TO USE THE AKOULALION. 


Reavers of the Annals may remember a deaf pupil of 
the writer’s whose language learning was chronicled in 
1897 in an article entitled “ Natural Language plus Drill.”* 
Creighton, as the child was called in that article, was 
thirteen years old last April. He has attended private 
schools for the hearing since he was about nine and a 
half. 

Last July he was taken to New York to try the Akou- 
lalion. The child has always been pronounced absolutely 
deaf by the best aurists in the country —“ atrophied nerves” 
was the verdict of all. He himself has insisted that he 
heard very loud sounds, such as the shriek of a steam 
whistle or a scream by a human voice, in one ear, but the 
doctors have never admitted this. 

As the party, consisting of the father and mother, the boy 
and the teacher, went up in the elevator to the trial par- 
lors of the Akouphone Company, Creighton said “ I am 
very skeptical about this, are you?” to his teacher, and 
she admitted that she was. She was so afraid of disap- 
pointment that she dared encourage neither herself nor 
any one else. 

When the instrument was ready Creighton sat down 
with the ear-pieces adjusted and waited, while the young 
man in charge said: “ Hullo! hullo!” ete. At first the 
child kept saying, “I can hear nothing, nothing, nothing! 
Then all at once he did hear and his whole face changed. 
What he said was, “I can hear nothing but a succession 
of yells.” Then, in a moment, “I feel as though a red hot 
wire were piercing from my ear to my brain.” (The 
young man was all this time saying, “Hullo! hullo! 
hullo!” in a rather low tone.) After a minute the graph- 
ophone attachment was started and Creighton heard 


*Annals, vol. xlii, pp. 160-179, 210-223. 
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music for the first time in his life. The expression on 
his face was indescribable ; surprise predominated, but 
delight was there, too. 

Then the young man undertook to teach the boy six 
words by sound alone. J/ullo, school, papa, mama, house, 
and horse. With closed eyes the boy tried to hear, and 
after a time succeeded in distinguishing the first four cor- 
rectly often enough to convince the anxious on-lookers 
that he did hear something. An instrument was imme- 
diately ordered for him, and it was arranged that the 
writer should undertake to find out of how much prac- 
tical use it could be made. : 

Practice began on the twenty-sixth of October and has 
continued at the rate of two periods a week since that 
time. The periods are arranged in this way, or at least 
the arrangement of time here described has proved more 
satisfactory than any other to the pupil: 

Five minutes work. 

rest. 
work. 
rest. 
music. 
rest. 
work. 
rest. 
work. 

Thus in fifty minutes the pupil listens to the voice of 
the teacher twenty minutes and to the graphophone ten 
‘minutes. The minutes of “rest” are occupied by gen- 
eral conversation. Some box covers are set up between 
teacher and pupil so that lip-reading may be impossible. 
When either needs to speak it is easy to lean to one side 
and do so. 

The teacher began with the numbers one, two, three, 
four, five. For the first two or three lessons the child 
said they sounded different at first, but that in a minute 
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they all began to sound alike. He said the same of papa 
and mamma. ‘ When you first begin ‘mamma’ isa contin- 
uous sound, but ‘ papa’ is broken; but after a while there 
is no difference.” Sister was tried, and he said it was 
“« funny,” then assistance, and he said, “That is almost 
but not quite like sister.” He did not succeed in remem- 
bering s/s¢er from one lesson to another, however, so the 
teacher dropped it for the time. Cat and dog came next, 
and the child said, “They sound just alike, only reversed.” 
The next lesson he was reminded of this remark, and he 
said, “1 suppose it must have been true, if I said it, but 
I do not notice that peculiarity now.” He cannot always 
tell cat from dog now, but he almost invariably knows 
that the teacher is saying either cat or dog. The word 
which has pleased him most and which he invariably 
recognizes is chrysanthemum. 

Fish and dish for some reason proved easy for him to 
remember, and he consented to use Kish as a word when 
assured it was in the Bible. If these three words are 
spoken while he is fresh he can almost always tell them, 
but the instant he is tired they all sound alike. Whale 
was pronounced “curious” and elephant “ very faint.” 
Roast beef, beef-steak, potato, and omelette were served up 
for one lesson. The first three proved to be fairly easy 
to remember, but the last one, omelette, was very unsatis- 
factory. because the pupil said he had always considered 
it a word of three syllables, and he could hear but two. 
So it had to be abandoned because he insisted upon try- 
ing to fit it to some of the two-syllable words of his new 
vocabulary each time, and so indulged in a perfect orgy 
of guessing. 

Occasionally a test of hearing of high and low tones 
has been tried. Thesame syllable is given by the teacher 
an octave apart. Creighton almost invariably says the 
higher is the more distinct, designating it as ‘the first” 
or “the second.” Upon the first occasion of this practice 
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he said: “ When I hear the high notes it gives me a sensa- 
tion in my eyes as though I were looking down a high 
precipice. You will have to stop, for it makes me dizzy.” 

The experiment has not gone far enough yet to show 
anything, except the one fact that the child does hear or 
receive some sensation different from anything which he 
receives without the instrument. 

If the Editor of the Annals thinks this of sufficient in- 
terest for publication, some further account of the work 


may follow. 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 


Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


PRINTS FOR THE DEAF-BLIND. 


To the Editor of the Annals. 

Sir: In that monograph, “Zhe Deaf-Blind,” I state 
positively that, as the ‘‘Moon” is the easiest print to 
learn, it should always be used at the start. While it is 
unquestionable that Moon 7s much the easiest to learn, I 
wish to withdraw my statement that, therefore, it should 
always be used first. The Moon cannot be conveniently 
written, if, indeed, it can be written at all, while the Point 
systems can be written readily, and there is a decided gain 
in the pupil being able to write what is taught him, and 
then read it as fast as written. 

What I would suggest is that teachers provide them- 
selves with a Point print, try if the pupil catches the idea 
of reading it, and, if there is any difficulty in so learning, 
try the Moon to familiarize the pupil with the zdea of 
reading. 

This error in that monograph will be corrected in the 
first supplement that comes out, but meanwhile I cannot 


stand being in the position of a false guide. 


WILLIAM WADE. 
Pa., November 6, 1901. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR AT ST. LOUIS IN 1903. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., December 17, 1901. 


To Principals and Superintendents of Schools 
Jor the Deaf in the United States. 


Dear FRIENDS: It is proposed by the authorities of the 
World’s Fair to be held in St. Louis in 1903, to provide a 
commodious building to be used exclusively for educa- 
tional exhibits, and space is offered for a special exhibit 
of the work carried on in schools for the deaf. 

In the opinion of the Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, it will be 
very desirable that a full exhibit of our schools should be 
made at St. Louis. 

Acting for the Committee I take this opportunity of 
calling the attention of heads of schools to this matter. 

All who saw the exhibit at the Chicago Exposition will 
remember the great interest which was felt in it. The 
number of schools represented was large, and visitors to 
the Exposition gained much valuable information as to 
what was possible in the education of the deaf and what 
was being done in their behalf throughout the country. 

The authorities of the World’s Fair at St. Louis give 
assurance that a space even greater than that offered at 
Chicago can be given to the schools for the deaf if it is 
desired. 

It will not be possible to determine how much space 
shall be asked for until the purpose of the several schools 
of the country as to exhibiting is manifested. I there- 
fore earnestly request that the heads of schools for the 
deaf in the United States will communicate with me at 
an early day on this subject, giving an idea, if possible, 
how much space would be desired for each school. 


Very truly yours, 
E. M. GALLAUDET, 
President of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


and Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


The ‘‘ Methods of Instruction’ named in the preceding Tabular State- 
ment may be defined as follows : 

I. The Manual Method.—Signs, the manual alphabet, and writing are 
the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the principal 
objects aimed at are mental development and facility in the comprehen- 
sion and use of written language. The degree of relative importance 
given to these three means varies in different schools; but it is a differ- 
ence only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

Il. The Manual Alphabet Method.—The manual alphabet and writing 
are the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the prin- 
cipal objects aimed at are mental development and facility in the com- 
prehension and use of written language. Speech and speech-reading are 
taught to all of the pupils in one of the schools (the Western New York 
Institution) recorded as following this method. 

III. Zhe Oral Method.—Speech and speech-reading, together with 
writing, are made the chief means of instruction, and facility in speech 
and speech-reading, as well as mental development and written language, 
is aimed at. There is a difference in different schools in the extent to 
which the use of natural signs is allowed in the early part of the course, 
and also in the prominence given to writing as an auxiliary to speech 
and speech-reading in the course of instruction ; but they are differences 
only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

IV. The Auricular Method.—The hearing of semi-deaf pupils is utilized 
and developed to the greatest possible extent, and, with or without the 
aid of artificial appliances, their education is carried on chiefly through 
the use of speech and hearing, together with writing. The aim of the 
method is to graduate its pupils as hard-of-hearing speaking people 
instead of deaf-mutes. 

V. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-reading are regarded as 
very important, but mental development and the acquisition of language 
are regarded as still more important. It is believed that in many cases 
mental development and the acquisition of language can be best promoted 
by the Manual or the Manual Alphabet method, and, so far as circum- 
stances permit, such method is chosen for each pupil as seems best 
adapted for his individual case. Speech and speech-reading are taught 
where the measure of success seems likely to justify the labor expended, 
and in most of the schools some of the pupils are taught wholly or 
chiefly by the Oral method or by the Auricular method. 
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American Instructors of the Deaf. 


INDUSTRIES TAUGHT IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF. 


The ‘‘ Industries Taught” in American Schools for the Deaf, mostly 
designated by abbreviations in the preceding Tabular Statement, are: 
Art, Baking (Bak. ), Barbering (Bar.), Basket-making (Bas. ), Blacksmith- 
ing (Bl.j, Bookbinding (Bo.), Bricklaying (Bk.), Broom-making (Br.), 
Cabinet-making (Cab.), Calcimining (Cal.}, Carpentry (Car.) Chalk- 
engraving (Ce.), Cementing (Cg.), Chair-making (Ch.), China painting 
(Cp.), Cooking (Ck.), Clay-modelling (Cl.), Coopery (Co.), Domestic 
science (Do.), Drawing (Dra.), Dress-making (Dr.), Electricity (El.), 
Embroidery (Em.), Engineering (En.), Fancy-work (Fan.), Farming 
(Fa.), Floriculture (Fl.), Gardening (Ga.), Glazing (Gl.), Harness mak- 
ing (Ha.), House decoration (Hd.), Half-tone engraving (He.), House- 
work (Ho.), Horticulture (Hor.), Ironing (Ir.), Knitting (Kn.), Lace- 
making (La.), Manual-training (Man.), Mattress-makivg (Ma.), Milli- 
nery (Mi. ), Needlework (Nw. ), Painting (Pa.), Paper-hanging (Pap.), Plas- 
tering (Pl.), Plate-engraving (Pe.), Photography (Ph.), Printing (Pr.), 
Sewing (Se.), Shoemaking (Sh.), Sign-painting (Si.), Sloyd (SI.), Stone- 
laying (St.), Tailoring (Ta.), Typewriting (Ty.), Venetian Iron Work 
(Ven.), Weaving (Wea.), Wood-carving (We.), Wood-engraving (We.), 
Wood-turning (Wt.), Wood-working (Ww. ), Working in Iron (Wi.), and 
the use of tools. 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, 
NOVEMBER 10, 1901. 


Abbott, Maggie (sewing and fancy work), Arkansas Institute, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Adams, Albert F., M. A. (gymnastics), Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Adams, Henriette (domestic science), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Adams, Ida H. (reading and language), Horace Mann School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Adams, Mabel E. (language), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Adele, Sister M. (Principal), Mater Consilii School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Agatha, Rev. Mother (Principal), St. Joseph’s Institute, South St, 
Louis, Mo, 
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Aglaée, Sister (sewing), Montreal Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. 

Aimée de la Brovidence, Sister (weaving), Montreal Female Institu- 
tion, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Akin, Anna M., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Alcorn, Larry M. W., Kozminski School, Chicago, Il. 

Albertine, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Allen, Buford L. (printing), Montana School, Boulder, Mont. 

Allen, Mrs. E. C. (needle-work), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Allen, Green M. (carpentry), Florida Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Allen, Henrietta E., Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Allen, Jessie B., Fau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Allen, Mary (speech and lip-reading), American School, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Allison, Isaac (carpentry), Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Ames, Elizabeth, St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Anderson, Bessie, Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Anderson, Eva M., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Anderson, G. Walfrid (printing), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Anderson, Maleolm C., M. A., New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Andrews, Cordelia, McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Ill. 

Andrews, Helen B. (kindergarten), New York Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Andrews, Georgia E. (primary oral department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Andrews, Harriet E. (speech), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, New York. 

Andrews, Rose S. (art), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Angélique-Marie, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institu- 
tion, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Apgear, Harry (painting), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Appleton, D. C. (gardening), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Applewhite, Alice (oral), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Applewhite, Joseph A., M. A. (academic department and printing), 
Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Arbaugh, Nellie (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Archer, Mrs. Jeannette (Substitute), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Archer, Tunis V.,M. A. (oral department), Indiana Institution, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Archibald, Hester (dressmaking), New York Institution for Improved 
Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Archibald, Orson, B. A. (manual department), Indiana Institution, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Argo, Mrs. Belle C. (oral department), Colorado School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Argo, W. K., M. A. (Superintendent), Colorado School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Armstrong, Alice, Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Armstrong, Grace E., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Arnold, Mary, Lyman Trumbull School, Chicago, Ill. 

Ashcroft, Mrs. Harriet E. (Superintendent), Mackuy Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Ashelby, Katherine E., Burr School, Chicago, IIl. 

Atkinson, Mary E. (dressmaking), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Atwood, Lois E., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Atwood, Ralph H. (intermediate), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Auréle, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, Mon- 
treal P. Q., Canada. 

Austin, Ida (primary oral department), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Austin, Mrs. Ida L. (oral department), Louisiana Institution, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Austin, Laurence (shoemaking), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, 

Austin, Sister Mary, Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Austin, 8. C., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Avery, E. B., Florida Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Ayres, Emilia A., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Ayres, J. W. (shoemaking), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Babb, Emily A., B. A. (grade work, intermediate department), Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 

Bachelder, Grace D. (cookery), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Badger, Vina C. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the Blind, South 
Boston, Mass. 

Baier, Ada (oral department), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Baily, Joseph J. (Principal, industrial department), Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baker, Abby T. (grade work, intermediate department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Baker, John P. (cabinet-making), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Baker, Nettie, Seward School, Chicago, Ill. 

Bakewell, Josephine A. (physical culture), Illinois School, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 

Balch, Grace A., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Baldwin, Gertrude P. (cooking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Balis, James C., B. A., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Balis, Sylvia C., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
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Ballantyne, Agnes (dressmaking and millinery), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Ballantyne, Jessie S. (advanced oral department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Ballard, Melville, M. S., Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Ballou, Lillian I., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Bamford, Lillian A. (oral department), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Bangs, Dwight F. (Superintendent), North Dakota School, Devils 
Lake, N. D. 

Bannister, Inah, Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Bardes, Henry (shoemaking), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Barnes, Mesa A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn: 

Barrager, Myra L., New York Institution, Washington Heights, New 
York, 

Barrett, Mrs. E. M. (deaf-blind), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Barrett, J. W. (manual department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Barrett, N, Beirne (deaf-blind), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Barry, Katharine E. (Supervising Principal), Cleveland School, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Bartlett, Ada S. (language), Sarah Fuller Home, West Medford, Mass. 

Bartle, Rilla L., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bartley, Edna (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Bartley, George W. (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Barton, Edwin (cabinet-making), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Bartoo, Dell (sewing), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Bateman, Julia B., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S. 

Baugh, John J. (carpentry and cabinet-making), Western Pennsylva- 
nia Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Beagle, Mary G. (primary oral department), Michigan School, Flint, 
Mich. 

Beaman, Susan M., Yale School, Chicago, Ill. 

Beamer, H. C. (Superintendent), Oklahoma Institute, Guthrie, Ok). 

Beamsley, John (shoemaking), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Bear, Hattie M., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Beard, L. A. (oral department), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, 8. C. 

Beattie, Grace (oral department), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Beattie, Mary B. (primary art), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Beatty, Mary (articulation and lip-reading, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beatty, Thomas (baking), New York Institution, Washington Heights, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Begg, George (manual department), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Beidlee, Harriet (sewing and dressmaking), Pennsylvania Oral School, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Bell, Clara L. (oral department), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Bell, Frances K., M. A. (oral department), Texas School, Austin, 
Texas. 

Bell, Martha C., M. A. (oral department), North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 

Bell, Mary (oral department), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Bell, Minnie, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Bellows, Alice, Lyman Trumbull School, Chicago, Il. 

Bending, E J. (manual training), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Benigna, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bennett, Florence E., Los Angeles School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bennett, Mary E., Los Angeles School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Benson, Harry G. (printing), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Bentrup, Rev. H. A. (Superintendent; religion and language), German 
Evangelical Lutheran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Berg, Albert, M. A. (manual department), Indiana Institution, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Berry, Amelia E., New York Institution, Washington Heights, New 

York, N. Y. 
' Berry, G. W. (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Berry, Louise (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Best, Harry F., B. A. (Normal Fellow), Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C, 

Betts, O. A. (manual department), North Carolina School, Morganton, 

Betts, Mrs. O. A. (art), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Bierbower, Fannie, Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Bierhaus, Henry (manual department), Indiana Institution, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Bigelow, Mary F. (elementary science and language), Horace Mann 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Bilbee,-Bertha (sewing), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Bilbee, Emma L. (sewing), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Billings, Carrie E. (advanced oral department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Bingham, Cornelia D. (Head Teacher), McCowen Oral School, Chicago, 
Til. 

Blair, Cora L. (grade work, intermediate department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Blake, Hattie (art), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Blakeley, Blanche (primary manual department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 
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Blaker, Bessie, Florida Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Blandin, Wallace B. (cabinet-making), Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Blankenship, Lloyd (art), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Blattner, J. W., M. A. (Principal educational department), Texas 
School, Austin, Texas. 

Bledsoe, John F., M. A. (Principal), Maryland School for Colored, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bliss, Susan E. (Principal, intermediate department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blount, W. J. (manual department, colored school), Kentucky Insti- 
tution, Danville, Ky. 

Bockee, M. Oakley, American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Boggs, Irene (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Boland, John A., B. A., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Bolles, William (manual training), Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Bolyn, Margaret (manual department), Indiana Iustitution, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Bond, H. M. (printing), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Bones, M. J. (manual department), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Borden, H. Clay (wood-working), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Bork, Emma (mathematics), Cincinnati Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 

Boucher, Matilda, Ephpheta School, Chicago, Il. 

Boulware, Cordia (oral department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Bowden, Mrs. Persis S., New England Industrial School, Beverly, Mass. 

Bowles, Wm. A. (Superintendent), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Boyd, Iva M., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Boylan, M. B., B. S. (advanced manual department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Brabyn, Minnie H. (primary oral department), Michigan School, Flint, 
Mich. 

Bragg, Serena (colored department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Branson, H. L. (printing), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Branum, W. O., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bray, Ivy (plain sewing), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Breckinridge, Mary S. (oral department), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Brehm, F. Elizabeth (sloyd), Western New York Institution, Rochester, 

Briel, William A. (tailoring), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Bright, Eudora (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Bristol, E. M. (printing and stereotyping), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Brock, Frances Q., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Brooks, George A., B. S. (manual department), Texas School, Austin, 
Texas. 
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Brown, Candace J. (manual department), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Brown, Charles F. (carpentry), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Brown, Clara, Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Brown, Gertrude (oral department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Brown, Mary B. C. (Principal), Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Brown, Philip H., B. A. (carpentry), North Dakota School, Devils 
Lake, N. D. 

Brown, Thomas L. (advanced manual department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Bruning, Olivia (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Bryan, Isaac (shoemaking), Maryland School for Colored, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Bryant, Arthur D., B. Ph. (drawing), Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C. 

Bryant, Lelia (needlework), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Bryarly, Kate Lee (oral primary department), Maryland School, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Brydson, J. C. (painting), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Buchanan, Arthur P. (advanced manual department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Buchanan, Mrs. J. J. (sewing), North Dakota School, Devils Lake, 
N. D. 

Buckingham, Abigail (primary oral department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Buckingham, Eva E., New York Institution, Washington Heights, 
New York, N. Y. 

Buckles, Ada (deaf-blind), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Buell, Edith M., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 

Bull, Mary (fancy work), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Bunting, Virginia H., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Burchard, Prudence E. (articulation), New York Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Burdick, Edward S., New York Institution, Washington Heights, New 
York, N. ¥. 

Burgess, Elizabeth M. (kindergarten), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Burke, Julia A. (art), St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Burke, Mary (plain sewing), St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Burke, Sister Mary Anne (Principal), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Insti- 
tution, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Burnett, Mayme, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Burns, John (tailoring), St. Josph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Burns, John T. (printing), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada. 
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Burt, William N., M. A., Ph. D. (Principal), Western Pennsylvania 
Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Burton, Grace C., B. A., Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Bush, John P., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Butler, A. Evelyn (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Byrn, Anna (baking), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Byrne, Agnes 8., St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Byrnes, Jane (cooking), St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Byrnes, William J. (gardening), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Ches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Byrns, Margaret (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 


Cadieux, Rev. J. M., C. S. V. (Director), Male Catholic Institution, 
Mile End, near Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Calahan, Harriet L., St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Caldwell, William A., M. A. (Principal’s Assistant), California Institu- 
tion, Berkeley, Cal. 

Caldwell, William A. (physical culture), IllinoisSchool, Jacksonville, I]. 

Caldwell, W. A., North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Calhoon, Nannie (kindergarten ), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Calleghan, William (gardening), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Calloway, Marie A. (physical culture), Arkansas Institate, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Campbell, E. C. (manual department), Colorado Sehool, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Campbell, W. J., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Capelli, Anthony (printing), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Carey, Ursula S. (kindergarten), St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, 

Carney, Julia (physical culture), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Carrell, Owen G., B. A. ‘manual department), Texas School, Austin, 
Texas. 

Carter, Bettie (dressmaking), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Carter, Florence (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carter, W. Hickman, B. A. (Head Teacher), Florida Institute, St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. 

Cartwright, J. H. (shoemaking and harnessmaking), Kansas School, 
Olathe, Kans. 

Cary, Charles P., B. S. (Superintendent), Wisconsin School, Delavan, 
Wis. 

Chamberlayne, H. M., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Chambers, William H., North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Chapin, Alma L. (oral), American School, Hartford, Conn. 
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Chapin, Edward L., B. A., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Charles, Clarence W., B. A. (printing), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Chickering, Rev. John W., M. A. (Emeritus ; natural science and peda- 
gogy), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Chidester, G. M., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Chidester, 8. W., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Christian, Caroline E. (literature), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Christian, Lulu (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Christman, Mrs. 8. P. (oral department), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Christmas, Jeannette J. (primary department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt..Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Christy, Nettie, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Chrysante, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Church, Mary, Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Clark, Abel S., M. A,, American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Clark, Adda E. (sewing and dressmaking), Western New York Institu- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

Clark, Bertha B. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Clark, Eliza 8. (Principal), Sarah Fuller Home, West Medford, Mass. 

Clark, Mabel I., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Clark, Marion G., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Clarke, Edward P., M. A., New York Institution, Washington Heights, 
New York, N. Y. 

Clarke, Francis D., M. A., C. E. (Superintendent), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Clarke, Thomas P. (advanced oral department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Clarke, Mrs. T. P. (Principal, oral department), Michigan School, Flint, 
Mich. 

Clearwater, Edward (carpentry and cabinetmaking), New York Institu- 
tion, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Cleary, Edward P., B. A. (manual alphabet department), Illinois 
School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Clemens, M. A. (sewing), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Clifford, W. H. (printing), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Clippinger, Edward E., M. A. (Principal, educational department), 
Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Cloak, Ellen E. (Superintendent, boys’ department), St. Joseph’s Insti- 
tution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Cloud, James H., M. A. (Principal), Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Coaker, Catherine E., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 

Cobb, Jennie L., B. S. (oral department), Western Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
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Cobb, Nellie B., B. Ph. (oral department), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 
Coburn, Alice (oral department), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 
Cochrane, W. A., M. A. (manual department), Wisconsin School, Dela- 
van, Wis. 
Coe, Frances E. (cooking), Maine School, Portland, Me. 
Coker, Charles P. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 
Colclough, Carrie (negro department), Georgia School, Cave Spring, 
Ga. 
Coleman, D. R., M. A., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
Coleman, Mrs. G. D. (art), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, 
C. 
Coleman, Thomas H., B. A. (manual department), South Carolina In. 
stitution, Cedar Spring, S. C. 
Collett, Anna (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
Collings, J. W. (carpentry), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 
Collins, Mrs. Ellen (dressmaking), St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, 
N. Y. 
Collins, W. T. (cabinet-making), Central New York Institution, Rome, 
Colt, Anson T., B. D. (manual department), Nebraska Institute, Oma- 
ha. Neb. 
Come de la Providence, Sister (sewing), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
Comp, Charles E. (printing), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 
Comstock, Minerva E., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 
Congar, Remington (printing), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
Conley. Helen 8. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the Blind, South 
Boston, Mass. 
Conner, Rachel, Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 
Conner, Mrs. R. J. (sewing), Maryland School for Colored, Baltimore, 
Md. 
Connery, Julia, New York Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 
Connor, E. F. (manual department), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Connor, J. C. (drawing, wood-carving, and physical culture), Georgia 
School, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Connor, Wesley O. (Principal), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Connor, Wesley O., Jr., M. A. (manual department), Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Cook, J. R. (manual department and printing), Manitoba Institution, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Cook, Trevanion G. (Physical Director), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Cooke, Lydia M., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Cookus, M. A., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Cool, Mamie (manual department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Coombs, Grace Emery, Hartigan School, Chicago, Il. 

Cooper, H. L. (decorating, etc.), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Cooper, Mildred E. (oral department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, 
Towa. 

Coplin, Ethel A. (gymnastics), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Cornay, Nellie (manual department), Louisiana Institution, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Corwin, Mary (art), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Corwin, W. R. (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Corwin, Mrs. 8. J. (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Cory, Anetta, Seward School, Chicago, Ill. 

Cosgrove, Margaret (Principal), Ephpheta School, Chicago, Ill. 

Cox, W. H. (shoemaking), Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Crane, John E., M. A, American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Cranwill, T. J. (baking), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Crawford, Ella E. J. (primary oral department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Crawford, L. May, Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Crawford, Mary M. (cooking, etc.), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Crawford, Ota B. (manual department), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Crouter, A. L. E., M. A., LL. D. (Superintendent), Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cullen, Estella F., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Cummings, Sallie G., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Curd, Lillian (oral department), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Cureton, Thomas (electricity), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Curran, Juliana, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Currier, Enoch Henry, M. A. (Principal), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Currier, Katie A. (kindergarten), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Cushing, Ellen, St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cyril, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Damon, Alice H., B. A. (Principal), Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Daly, Geraldine D., Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Daly, Michael (baking), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Daniels, Caroline S. (arithmetic and elementary algebra), Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 

Daniels, Ora G., M. A., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Davidson, Samuel G., B. A. (language and literature, advanced depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Davirson, W. G. (blacksmithing), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Davis, Amelia W. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the Blind, South 
Boston, Mass. 

Davis, Rebecca E., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davis, Solon P. (drawing), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Davis, William H., B. A. (manual department), Texas School, Austin, 
Texas. 

Dawson, Ella 8. (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Day, Frankie (sewing), Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Day, Herbert E., M. A. (natural science), Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D’Estrella, Theophilus (academic department and art), California In- 
stitution, Berkeley, Cal. : 

DeJarnette, Eva, Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

De Motte, Linda (advanced oral department), Michigan School, Flint, 
Mich. 

De Motte, Wm. H., M. A., LL.D. (manual department), Indiana In- 
stitution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

De Pazzi, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dean, Dosia, Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Dedman, Lella, North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Deem, Charles S. (manual department and priutiug), Mississippi Institu- 
tion, Jackson, Miss. 

Dellicker, H. Maude, New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Denison, James, M. A. (Principal), Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Denys, Paul, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Deschamps, Rev. Father A. E. (Chaplain), Montreal Female Institu- 
tion, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Desmarais, Moses (cabinet-making), Minnesota School, Faribault, 
Minn. 

Dickerson, Mary G. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Dickson, William (horticulture), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Diehl, Jennie G. (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Diemer, Michel (gardening), Western New York Institution, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Dilland, Hannah (sewing), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Dimmick, Ella J. (oral department), Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Divine, Florence A. (manual department), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Divine, Louis A. (manual department and carpentry), Montana School, 
Boulder, Mont. 

Divine, Mary L. (First Assistant), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Dixon, Iva, Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Doane, Letitia L., Froebel School, Chicago, II. 

Dobson, Frank A. (shoemaking), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Dobson, Josie Helen (gymnastics), Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dobyns, Ashbel W., M. A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Dobyns, J. R., M. A. (Superintendent), Mississippi Institution, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Dold, J. J., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Domitien, Sister (knitting), Montreal Female Institution, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 

Donald, Dora (deaf-blind), Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Donald, Ida (articulation), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Doneghy, Susan (oral department), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Donnelly, Abbie (housework), St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Donohoe, M. Lizzie, Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Dositheus, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Doub, Florence W. (drawing), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Downing, A. U. (manual department), Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Dowrie, John (carpentry), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Draper, Amos G., M. A. (mathematics and Latin), Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Draper, Estella M. (academic department and manual training), Maine 
School, Portland, Me. 

Driggs, Frank M. (Superintendent), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Driscoll, Timothy F., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

Driscoll, Mrs. T. F., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

Drum, Margaret (dressmaking), St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, 

Drusedum, William F. (baking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dudley, Jessie (oral department), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Duff, H. (industrial), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Dula, Flora Lee (oral department), North Carolina School, Morgan- 
ton, N. C. 

Duncan, Elizabeth M., Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Duncan, William (painting and glazing), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dunn, Ethel A. (drawing), Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Dustan, Gertrude L. (grade work, primary department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass, 
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Dutch, M. A., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Dutton, Jesse H. (painting), Western New York Institution, Rochester, 
N. 

Dwyer, B. E., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eakin, Mrs. Laura (speech), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Earle, Mrs. Carrie W. (primary manual department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich 

Eaton, Mary (sloyd), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Eccleston, Mary McC. (kindergarten), Central New York Institution, 
Rome, N. Y. 

Eddy, Clara V. (art), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Eddy, Frances N., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Eddy, Jonathan H., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Eddy, L., M. A. (manual department), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Edgar, Bessie M. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Edin, Lavinia (manual alphabet department), Illinois School, Jackson- 
ville, Il. 

Edwards, G. A., B. A. (woodwork and carpentry), North Carolina 
School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Edwards, Martha (manual department), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Egan, Katharine A., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Eickhoff, Arlington, B. A. (advanced manual department), Michigan 
School, Flint, Mich. 

Ellis, Sallie (oral department), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Elwood, Caroline F. (auricular department), Michigan School, Flint, 
Mich. 

Ely, Alice W. (oral department), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Ely, Charles R., M. A., Ph. D. (natural science), Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ely, Charles W., M. A. (Principal), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Ely, Grace D. (advanced department), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Emerentia, Sister M. (printing), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Emerson, Grace, Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Emerson, Maud L., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

Engelhardt, Mildred (sewing), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Erd, Robert, B. A. (physical culture), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Ernestine, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Ervin, Annie McD. (oral department), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 
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Erwin, Hugh B. (colored department), Mississippi Institution, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Euphemia, Sister M. (art), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Euritt, G. D. (high class), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Euritt, Mrs. G. D. (articulation), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Eusébe de Verceil, Sister (cooking), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Eusebius, Sister M. (sewing and dressmaking), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Evans, Mrs. Ada M. (dressmaking and fancy work), Washington State 
School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Evariste, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 


Fagan, Rose A. (Superintendent girls’ department), St. Joseph’s Insti- 
tution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Fairbank, Marion (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Fairfield, Cora D. (manual training), Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Farnsworth, Grace E. (geography), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Farnum, Emma Dee (primary oral department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Farrant, Mary I. (articulation), Central New York Institution, Rome, 
Fay, Allan Bradshaw, M. A. (Latin), Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. ©. 

Fay, Edward Allen, M. A., Ph. D. (Vice-President; languages), Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Elizabeth (speech and lip-reading), American School, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Fay, Gilbert O., M. A., Ph. D., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Fearon, James (Principal), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 8. 

Feasley, Carolyn M. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Featherstone, Margaret (kindergarten), St. Joseph’s Institution, Ford- 
ham, N. Y. 

Félicieune, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Fenner, Sara H. (primary oral department), Michigan School, Flint, 
Mich. 

Ferguson, Elizabeth (manual alphabet department), Illinois School. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Ferguson, Mrs. L. W., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Fesenbeck, Caroline, Cincinnati Public School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Field, Alice M. (arithmetic), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
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Finch, Marion E., South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Firth, Emma M. (expression drawing, water-color painting, etc.), Mc- 
Cowen Oral School, Chicago, Il. 

Fish, Kate H. (articulation), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Fister, George E., B. A. (printing), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Fitzpatrick, Elizabeth A., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Florence B. (arithmetic, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Flaherty, Ellen H. (Secretary), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, 

Flatley, Stella, Eau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Fleihmann, Mary (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Fleming, Nannie McKoy (oral department), North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 

Fletcher, Katharine (bistory and literature), Clarke Sciool, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Flynn, Margaret J., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Foley, Julia A. (advanced department), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fonner, Mary D. (oral department), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Forbush, Lillian M. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
South Boston, Mass. 

Ford, F. J. (tailoring), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Forest, Margaret (primary oral department), Michigan School, Flint, 
Mich. 

Forrester, T. C. (sloyd), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Forsythe, Lena P. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Fosdick, C. P. (gardening), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Foster, Bruce (barbering), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Foster, Rachel E., Oklahoma Institute, Guthrie, Okla. 

Fox, Thomas Francis, M. A. (Senior Assistant and Librarian), New 
York Institution, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Francis, Mrs. W. (sewing), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Francois de Paule, Sister (Assistant Superior), Montreal Female Insti- 
tution, Montreal, F. Q., Canada. 

Francois de Sales, Sister (sewing), Montreal Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 

Francois-Xavier, Sister (art), Montreal Female Institution, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 

Frank, Henry, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Frazey, Alice B., B. A., Stevens Point School], Stevens Point, Wis. 

Freck, Carrie E., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. = 

Freeman, Samuel M., B. A. (manual department), Georgia School, 
Cave Spring, Ga, 
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French, Martha F. (sewing), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Frierson, J. M. (printing), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, 
©: 

Fritz, I. (cooking), German Evangelical Lutheran Institute, North 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fuller, Sarah (Principal), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Funk, Mary 8., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Galbraith, Mabel (primary oral department), Michigan Schooi, Flint, 
Mich. 

Gale, Edward P. (advanced department), Maryland School, Frederick, 
Md. 

Gallaher, James E., Evansville School, Evansville, Ind. 

Gallaudet, Edward Miner, Ph. D., LL. D., (President; moral and po- 
litical science), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Gamble, Eleanor F., Green Bay School, Green Bay, Wis. 

Gardner, Hannah, Appleton School, Appleton, Wis. 

Gardner, Isaac B., New York Institution, Washington Heights, New 
Zor, 

Gardner, Margaret, Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Garfield, Lena G. (sloyd), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Garman, Tillie (oral department), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Garrett, Mary 8. (Principal), Home for Training in Speech, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Gaston, Cambria (Normal Student), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Gaw, Albert C., M. A. (history), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Gaw, Lewis A. (oral department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Gawith, Frances W. (in charge intermediate department; grade work), 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Gebhart, Olga M., Muskegon School, Muskegon, Mich. 

Geddes, J. 'T. (oral department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Gédéon, Sister (sewing), Montreal Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. 

George, Dudley Webster, M. A. (manual alphabet department), Illinois 
School, Jacksonville, Il. 

George, Katharine L. (kindergarten), New York Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Georges-Albert, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Gerend, Rev. M. M. (President), St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

Gervasse, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gethings, Mary J., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Gibson, Caroline (articulation), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada, 
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Gibson, Mrs. Sarah A. (sewing), Rhode Island Institute, Providence, 
R. I. 

Gillespie, Frances E. (in charge of speech teaching), Arkansas Insti- 
tute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Gillett, Alma (oral department), Illinois School. Jacksonville, Il. 

Gillett, Charles P. (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Gillett, Jane V. (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Gilkey, Benjamin T. (mannal department), Missouri School, Fulton. 
Mo. 

Gilroy, Elizabeth P., Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Girdler, C. W. (sewing), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Glenn, Frances (oral department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Goddard, Josephine L. (speech and phonetics), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Godwin, Arthur J. (printing), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Goggin, Anuie (oral department), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Golden, Etta M., Marinette School, Marinette, Wis. 

Gompertz, Anita, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Goodwin, Edward McK., M. A. (Superintendent), North Carolina 
School, Morganton, N. C. 

Goodwin, James (manual department), Louisiana Institution, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Gordon, F. M. (negro department), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Gordon, Joseph C., M. A., Ph. D. (Superintendent), Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Il. 

Gordon, Kathlene (physical culture), Rhode Island Institute, Provi- 
dence, R., I. 

Gorman, Kate (sewing), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Grady, Theo., B. L., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Graham, John A. (carpentry), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Granger, A. J., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Gray, W. F. (oral department), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Grear, Inez (advanced oral department), Michigan School, Flint, 
Mich. 

Green, Della Maud, Fredericton Institution, Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 

Green, Grace G. (Physical Director, advanced aw Pennsylva- 
nia Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Green, Lettie (manual department), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Green, Lizzie T., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Greener, Augustus B. (intermediate), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Greener, Gussie Howe, B. Ph. (Normal Fellow), Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Greener, Louise M. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O 

Gregory, Seth W., M. A. (oral department), Wisconsin School, Deia- 
van, Wis. 
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Gregware, Charlotte P. M. (mechanical drawing, sloyd, etc.), Mc- 
Cowen Oral School, Chicago, III. 

Griffin, Mary E. (oral department), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Griffin, Mrs. M. A. (general housework), Central New York Institu- 
tion, Rome, N. Y. ‘ 

Griffin, Patrick (shoemaking), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Griffiths, John (agriculture), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Grimes, Katharine, Oshkosh School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Grimes, Mary (intermediate oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Grimes, Olivia B. (manual department), North Carolina School, Mor- 
ganton, N. C. 

Grimm, Agnes M. (oral), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Grimmet, Dosia (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Griswold, H. R. (physical culture), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, 8. C. 

Griswold, Mary, Wicker Park School, Chicago, II. 

Gross, Henry, B. A. (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Grosvenor, Julia E. (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grow, Mrs. Alice I. (manual department), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Grow, Charles M., Jr., M. A. (manual department), Missouri School, 
Fulton, Mo. 

Grow, Harvey P. Peet, M. A. (manual department), Kentucky Insti- 
tution, Danville, Ky. 

Gruver, Elbert A., M. A. (Principal), New York Institution for In- 
proved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Guinness, Stella S. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gustin, Eva I. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Guthrie, May L., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 


Haeseler, Helen M., Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Hagerty, Thomas, B. A. (manual department and physical culture), 
Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Hall, A. (dressmaking), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man. 

Hall, Elizabeth, New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Hall, Herold M. (printing), Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Hall, Harriett C. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Hall, Percival, M. A. (mathematics and in charge of articulation), Gal- 
laudet Ccllege, Washington, D. C. 

Halpen, Rosa H. (uumber and language), Western New York Institu- 
tution, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Halse, George W. (manual department), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Halverson, Fred. (barbering), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Hamilton, Harriet E. (articulation), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Hamilton, Margaret A. (primary oral department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Hammond, Ethel (oral department), Missouri Schoo], Fulton, Mo. 

Hammond, Henry C., M. A. (Superintendent), Kansas School, Olathe, 
Kans. 

Hancock, E. Frances (advanced oral department), Maryland School, 
Frederick, Md. 

Handley, Jayne, West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Hanlon, Elizabeth, Ephpheta School, Chicago, Il. 

Hanmer, Stella B. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Harbert, H. M. (printing), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Hare, William B. (Superintendent), Florida Institute, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Harman, Augusta (oral department), Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Edgewood Park, Pa. ; 

Harper, Lucy C. (kindergarten), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Harper, Ruth A. (gymnastics), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Harris, Mrs. Allis R. (sewing and needlework), Montana School, 
Boulder, Mont. 

Harris, L. Isabel, Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Harris, M. A. (oral department), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Harris, N. Lee (shoemaking), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Harrison, Elizabeth (plain sewing), New York Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Hart, Sallie (cooking), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Harvey, Annie (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harwood, Mattie P., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Haskins, Charles N., Monroe Street School, Chicago, IIl. 

Hastings, Seman Wood (sloyd and physical culture), Pennsylvania 
Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Hatch, Harvey G. (sloyd), Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Haupt, Hermine (oral department), Colorado School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Haynes, Carrie A. (manual department), North Carolina School, Mor- 
ganton, N. C. 

Hays, A. D., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Hecker, Edward J. (Supervising Principal, industrial department ; 
printing), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Heizer, Evalyn B. (Supervising Principal, primary grades), Indiana 
Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Hendee, Ida G. (oral department), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Hendershot, Adelaide A., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Hendershot, Lina (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henderson, Mrs. Clara (domestic science), Wisconsin School, Delavan, 
Wis. 

Henderson, David (shoemaking), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Hendrick, Mary Cecilia (Superintendent Brooklyn Branch), St. Joseph’s 
Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hendricks, Anna (manual department), Indiana Institution, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Hendrickson, Dora P. (oral department), Wisconsin School, Delavan, 
Wis. 

Henne, Ezra 8., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Hennigan, L. L. (carpentry), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 

Herdman, Pearl W., Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hereford, Sarah (sewing), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 

Herman, Mrs. K. S., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Herold, Otto C. (drawing, advanced department), Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hesley, Augustus (printing), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Hess, Carrie M. (cooking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hess, Herbert Arthur (photography and half-tone engraving), Illinois 
School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Hibbard, Mabel A., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hickenlooper, O. H. (horticulture), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Hickey, Mary J., St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Hill, C. H. (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Hill, Martha M., Bay City School, Bay City, Mich. 

Hilliard, Ethel May (oral department), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Hillman, Edith A., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Hilton, A. J. (shoemaking), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Himes, Olive R. (industrial), Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Hinkley, Frances E. P., New York Institution for Improved Instrue- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Hisey, Nora M. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Hobart, Almira I., B. S. (oral department), Wisconsin School, Dela- 
van, Wis. 

Hobart, Elsa L. (arithmetic and language), Horace Mann School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Hobart, Kate F. (drawing, paper construction, cardboard construction, 
and sloyd), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Hodgson, Edwin A., M. A. (printing), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Hofsteater, H. Mc. (manual department and printing), North Caro- 
lina School, Morganton, N. C. 
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Hofsteater, Mrs. Ollie T. (manual department), North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 

Hoge, Leslie, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Holden, Mrs. Jennie B., San Francisco School, San Francisco, Cal. 

Holloway, Frank C., B. A. (manual department), Iowa School, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 

Hoopes, Mary C. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hopeman, Antonio B. (mathematics), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Hosford, Stella (dressmaking), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Hoss, Mary (colored department), Knoxville, Tern. 

Hotchkiss, J. Burton, M. A. (history and English), Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Houghton, Louis A., B. A., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Houser, Bessie, Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howard, Belle (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Howard, Carrie (manual department), Texas School. Austin, Texas. 

Howchin, Maud Z. (primary oral department), Michigan School, Flint, 
Mich. 

Howell, Florence (art), Western New York Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hower, Harry (baking), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Howson, James W., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Hoyt, Emma (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Hoyt, Julia (oral department), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 

Hoyt, Robert C. (manual department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Hubbard, Paul, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Hubbard, Willis (advanced manual department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Huddle, Nannie Z. (art), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Hudgins, 8S. G. (oral), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Huff, J. B. (printing), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Huffman, Frank O., B. A. (Normal Fellow), Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Huggard, Amy L., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Humason, Thomas Arthur, Ph. D. (Principal), Wright-Humason 
School, New York, N. Y. 

Humbert, Isaac S. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Humphreys, W. H. (cabinet-making), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Hunt, L. M. (manual department), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Hunter, Bessie (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Hurd, Mrs. Anna C. (Chief Instructor, oral department), North Caro- 
lina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Hurd, Edwin G., M. A. (oral department), North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 

Hurley, Margaret, Wausau School, Wausau, Wis. 
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Ignace de Loyola, Sister (manual department), Montreal Female Insti- 
tution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Ijams, Mary H., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ijams, Mollie M. (primary department), Maryland School, Freder- 
ick, Md. 

Ingram, Monroe (colored department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Irish, Elizabeth H., B. A. (Principal), Neillsville School, Neillsville, 
Wis. 

Isidore, Sister M. (Assistant Principal), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Insti- 
tution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Israel, Ellen, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 


Jack, Cora (oral department), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Jack, Ida M. (articulation), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Jacobs, R. A., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 

James, Ada, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Jameson, Annie E. (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jameson, Dollie (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Jaquith, Anna A. (gymnastics), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Jastremski, Ernestine (oral department), Louisiana Institution, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Jastremski, John, M. D. (Superintendent), Louisiana Institution, 
Baton Kouge, La. 

Jenkins, Alice, Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jenkins, Mrs. Isabel V., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Jenkins, 8. J. (Superintendent), Texas Institute for Colored Youth, 
Austin, Texas. 

Jenkins, Weston, M. A., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Jensen, Anna (ironing), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Jensen, J. C. (carpentry), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Jenson, Carrie (ironing), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Jerome, Sister M. (cooking), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jewell, Ella B., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Jewell, Thomas H., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Joanna, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Johnson, A., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S. 

Johnson, A. L., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Johnson, C. E. (tailoring), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, Elizabeth (bookkeeeping), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, 
Miss 

Johnson, Fannie (oral department), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, George T. (printing), Western New York Institution, Malone, 
N. ¥. 
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Johnson, Mrs. George T. (tailoring), Northern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. Y. 

Johnson, Joe (oral department), Texas School, Austin, ‘Texas. 

Johnson, Joseph H., M. A. (Principal), Alabama School, Talladega, 
Ala. 

Johnson, J. L. (carpentry and sloyd), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Johnson, Richard O. (Superintendent), Indiana Institution, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Johnson, 8. J., B. A., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Johnson, W. S., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Johnston, Effie, Monroe Street School, Chicago, Ill. 

Joiner, Enfield, B. A. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jones, Eleanor (oral department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Jones, Elizabeth (deaf-blind), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Jones, John W., B.8., B. P. (Superintendent), Ohio Institution, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Jones, J. W. (printing ), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Jones, Mabel Kingsley (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jones, Margaret E., St. Joseph's Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Jones, Mary L. (deaf-blind), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Jones, Nannie M. (oral department), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Jones, Stephen Clarence (academic department and printing), Virginia 
School, Staunton, Va. 

Jones, Susie E. (manual department), Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Jones, W. D. (shoemaking), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Jones, William G., M. A., New York Institution, Washington Heights, 
New York, N. Y. 

Jordan, Ella C. (Assistant Principal; history and language), Horace 
Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Jordan, W. A. (art), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Jutt, August (manual department), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis. 
Ind. 


Kachler, Willis S. (carpentry), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Kail, Ida W. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Kearney, Alfred (manual), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Keefer, Mazie S., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Keeler, Mrs. Rosa, Ashland School, Ashland, Wis. 

Keene, E. L. (printing), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Kehoe, I. B., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Keller, M. H., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Kellogg, Jane B., American School, Hartford, Conn. 
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Kellogg, Lizzie B.(kindergarten), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis,Ind. 

Kelly, Emma (dressmaking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Kelly, Hetty (dressmaking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Kennedy, J. A. (manual alphabet department), Illinois School, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Kennedy, Mary A., St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Maud W. (sewing), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Kennedy, Nannie C., Dayton School, Dayton, O. 

Kennewell, Lina (advanced articulation), Michigan School, Flint, 
Mich. 

Kenney, Elsie L. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, 

Kennison, Helen 8., New England Industrial School, Beverly, Mass. 

Kent, Eliza (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Kern, Fred. (carpentry), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Kerr, Elizabeth (oral department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Kerr, Susie (cooking), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Ketel, John (carpentry and farm work), German Evangelical Luth- 
eran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Key, J. A. (cabinet-making), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Kidd, M. Maud (kindergarten), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Ches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Kiesel, Theodore A., B. Ph., Kendall School. Washington, D. C. 

Kilpatrick, Mary, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Kilpatrick, Walter M. (intermediate department), Maryland School, 
Frederick, Md. 

Kincaide, Martha C. (language and phonetics), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

King, Ada R., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

King, Anna (sewing and dressmaking), Ephpheta School, Chicago, III. 

King, Mrs. Emma (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

King, Katherine, Ephpheta School, Chicago, Ill. 

King, Mabel (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

King, Sibelle De F. (oral department), North Carolina School, Mor- 
ganton, N. C. 

King, S. W. (carpentry and cabinet making), Arkansas Institute, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

Kinna, Mary Ellen, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Kinsley, Emma (oral department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Kinsley, Ida B. (manual department), Indiana Institution, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Kirkhuff, J. D., M. A. (arithmetic, advanced department), Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kirkpatrick, Helen F., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Kirkpatrick, Sallie (sewing), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
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Kirtland, Mrs. M. A. (sewing), Central New York Institution, Rome, 

Klein, Jacob (tailoring), New York Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Kline, Lida J. (Principal), La Crosse School, La Crosse, Wis. 

Knapp, C. 8. (chair caning), Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Knickerbocker, Mary A. (advanced manual devartment), Michigan 
School, Flint, Mich. 

Knight, Emma F. (primary manual department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Knowles, Mabelle, Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Knox, Emma D., Darwin School, Chicago, II. 

Kranzusch, Clara, Saginaw School, Saginaw, Mich. 

Kribs, H. Ray, Sheboygan School, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Kupfer, Walter S. (physical training), New York Institution for In- 
proved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Kuss, Louis (baking), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 


La Motte, Edith M., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

La Rue, Ida (primary department), Pennsylvania Institation, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

La Rue, Sallie J., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Lackey, Lillian B. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lamb, Mrs. Rufus H. (Principal, colored department), Arkansas In- 
stitute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Lamson, Cloa G., B. A. (Normal Student), Ohio Institution, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Landis, Kate S. (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lang, E. J. (cabinet-making), Illinois Schoo], Jacksonville, Til. 

Lange, Paul, M. A. (oral department), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Larsen, Fred. CO. (printing), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Larson, Lars. M., B. A. (Superintendent), New Mexico School, Santa 
Fe, N. M. 

Larson, Nephi (carpentry), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Lathrop, Bessie 8. (wood-carving), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Lathrop, Clara W. (drawing), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Latshaw, Allen (manual training), Home for Training in Speech, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Latshaw, Edith J. (manual department), Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Lawrence, 8. H., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S. 

Layton, Ninetta (oral department), Louisiana Institution, Baton 
Rouge, La. 
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Le Prince, Gabriella Marie (industrial and technical art), New York 
Institution, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Lea, Ida (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Leary, Mary E. (oral department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Lee, Jane (oral), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Lee, Jennie (oral department), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Lehman, U. J. (carpentry and cabinet-making), Oregon School, Salem, 
Ore. 

Léon le Grand, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Leonard, Bessie N. (in charge primary department; grade work), 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Leonard, Ella M., Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Leuck, John H. (articulation), St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

Leverett, Ammee (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Lew, Barbara, Yale School, Chicago, IIl. 

Lewis, Edna B. (kindergarten), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Lewis, Emily (manual department), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Libby, Mabel J., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Lincoln, Anna (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Linder, William J. (carpentry and cabinet-making), New York Institu- 
tion, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Lindsay, Henrietta M. (primary articulation’, Michigan School, Flint, 
Mich. 

Linn, Georgina, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Lloyd, Lizzie (oral department), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Lloyd, Rowland B., B. A., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Lloyd, Rowland B., Jr., Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Lochhead, Grace R. (primary oral department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Locklier, A. B. (shoemaking), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, 
8. C. 

London, Bessie A. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

London, Mary E. (language, advanced department), Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Long, J. Schuyler, M. A. (manual department), Iowa School, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Long, Littleton A., B. A., North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Long, Margaret A. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Long, Morris T. (manual department, colored school), Kentucky Insti- 
tution, Danville, Ky. 

Long, Nora V. (oral department), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Loughridge, Mary J. (general housework), New York Institution for 
Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 
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Lourdes, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Baffalo, N. Y. 

Lowrey, Frances S8., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lucas, Frances (articulation and lip-reading, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lucas, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 

Ludwig, Katie (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Lung, Louise M. (primary English and cooking), Western New York 
Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lunsford, Belle (manual department), Kentucky Institution, Danville, 
Ky. 

Luttrell, Cynthia J. (manual alphabet department), Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Lutz, Ida M. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Lyle, Margaret Ashby, M. A. (primary department), Maryland School, 
Frederick, Md. 

Lyle, Mary (oral department), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Lyon, Ada (deaf-blind), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Lyons, Patrick J., B. A., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 


McAloney, Thos. 8. (Superintendent), Montana School, Boulder, Mont. 

McCarthy, A. P. (printing), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

McCarthy, Bridget M., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

McCarthy, Madge (sewing), St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

McCauley, George (shoemaking), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

McClellan, Grace A., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McClure, George M., M. A. (manual! department and printing), Ken- 
tucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

McConnell, J. W. (painting), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

McCord, Jeannette H. (kindergarten), Central New York Institution, 
Rome, N. Y. 

McCowen, Mary (Principal), Chicago Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

McCray, W. E. (blacksmithing), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

McCreadie, Mr., Fredericton Institution, Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 

McCue, D. C. (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

McDaniel, Nettie (oral department), North Carolina School, Morgan- 
ton, N. C. 

McDermid, D. W. (Principal), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man. 

McDermid, Mrs. M. E. (manual department), Manitoba Institution, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

McDill, Laura, B. A. (manual department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, 
Towa. 

McDonald, James (cabinet-making), Alabama School. Talladega, Ala. 

McDowell, Florence C. (Principal, primary department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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McEvoy, Sarah J., St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

McGill, Margaret S. (Directress, kindergarten), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

MeGlone, Grace, Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McGowan, Lilla, B. A., North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

McGrath, Margaret, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

McGrath, Nellie C., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

McGregor, Robert P., M. A. (high school), Ohio Institution, Colum- 
bus, O. 

McGuire, Mary (Principal), Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Mclivaine, John Add., B. A. (advanced dej-artment), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McIntire, Daisie (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

MclIver, Claude K., B. Ph. (Normal Fellow), Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

McKee, Margaret V., Kozminski School, Chicago, Ill. 
* McKee, Noble B., M. A. (Superintendent), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

McKee, William F. (shoemaking), Northern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. Y. 

McKeen, Fannie (grade work, primary department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

McKinley, Fannie, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

McKoy, T. P. (carpentry), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

McLeod, Ida, Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

McMahon, Laura V., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McNamar, Mary (oral department), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

MeNeil, Bessie (drawing and manual training), Fond du Lac School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

McNulty, B. F. (Superintendent), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

McPhee, James (shoemaking), Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

McSherry, Eliza (Substitute), New York Institution for Improved In- 
struction, New York, N. Y. 

Mackay, Annie, B. A., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

Madden, Michael J., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Magennis, Thomas (Superintendent), Boston School, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

Maher, Nellie (dressmaking and millinery), Michigan School, Flint, 
Mich. 

Mahoney, C., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

Malone, Mary, Ephpheta School, Chicago, Il. 

Mann, Matthew R. (Assistant Superintendent, in charge of colored 
department), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mansfield, Mary P., B. A. (oral), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Mansur, Mrs. Lida O’Harra (supervising speech), Olio Institution, 
Columbus, O. 

Marcosson, MaxN., B. A. (manual department), Kentucky Institution, 
Danville, Ky. 
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Marie de Bon-Secours, Sister (knitting), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Marie de l’Ascension, Sister (sewing), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q:, Canada. 

Marie de la Compassion, Sister (manual department), Montreal Female 
Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Marie de l’ Incarnation, Sister (art), Montreal Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 

Marie des Neiges, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institu- 
tion, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. ; 

Marie du Bon Conseil, Sister (sewing), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Marie-Ad¢line, Sister (manual department), Montreal Female Institu- 
tion, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Marie-Agathange, Sister (manual department), Montreal Female In- 
stitution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Marie-Aimé, Sister (manual department), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Marie-Albine (mattress making), Montreal Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 

Marie-Anatole, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Marie-Angéline, Sister (manual department), Montreal Female Institu- 
tion, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Marie-Céleste, Sister (sewing), Montreal Female Institution, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 

Marie-Eléonore, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Marie-Ignace, Sister (weaving), Montreal Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. . 

Marie-Nazaire, Sister (manual department), Montreal Female Institu- 
tion, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Marie-Kachel, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Marshall, Madge R., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

Marshall, W. N. (manual department), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Martin, A. M. (colored department), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, 
Ark, 

Martin, Catherine, Froebel School, Chicago, Il. 

Martin, George D. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Martin, Mary (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Martina, Sister Mary, Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Martina, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mary of the S. Heart, Sister (Principal), Notre Dame School, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
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Mashburn, A. G., Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Mason, Ernest (carpentry, wood-carving, etc.), Mackay Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Mason, Mabel W. (colored department), Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mathilde de la Providence, Sister (art), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Mathison, Robert, M. A. (Superintendent), Ontario Institution, Belle- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 

Maughan, Lizzie (domestic science), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Maxted, Harriet, Elyria School, Elyria, Ohio. 

Mays, Gabriella (colored department), Florida Institute, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Mays, Mamie H. (colored department), Florida Institute, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Maywood, Margaret P., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Meacham, Frank T. (farming and gardening), North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 

Meagher, Martin E. (carpentry, cabinet-making, painting and glazing), 
New York Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Medland, H. F. (laundering), Washington State School, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Melchert, Martha E. (adapted kindergarten and speech), Horace Mann 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Meldrum, Kitty, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 
* Menefee, E., B. A. (oral department), South Carolina Institution, 
Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Mercer, Mrs. H. R. J. (art), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Merkle, Charles (tailoring), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Merrill, Annie (sewing and dressmaking), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Metcalf, Mattie F. (language, advanced department), Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metzger, Albert (gardening), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Meyer, H. W. (language and arithmetic), German Evangelical Luthe- 
ran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Meyer, Winifred, B. A., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 

Michaels, John W. (Principal, literary department), Arkansas Institute, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Michaels, Mrs. Mary (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mier, Alma de, Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 

Mihm, L. W., St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

Miller, Adam (baking), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Miller, C. M. (colored department), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, S. C. 

Miller, E. Leon (physical culture), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 
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Miller, Henry (carpentry, cabinet-making, painting and glazing), New 
York Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Miller, John C. (manual department), North Carolina School, Morgan- 
ton, N. C. 

Miller, Mary Z., B. A. (science and English), Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Miller, Sophia (drawing), Western New York Institution, Rochester, 

Milligan, Laurence E., M. A. (oral department), Georgia School, Cave 
Spring, Ga. 

Mincher, Hattie A., Oakland School, Oakland, Cal. 

Minter, M. (shoemaking), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Mitchka, Thomas (tailoring), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Moffat, Lizzie (articulation), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Monro, Sarah A. J. (speech and voice training), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Montgomery, Eudora, Yale School, Chicago, Ill. 

Mood, Susie, B. A. (oral department), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Morgan, Charlotte Louise (Principal), Oakland School, Oakland, Cal. 

Morris, H. 8.-(shoemaking), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Morris, Minnie E., B. A., Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Morrison, Frederick D., M. A. (Superintendent), Maryland School for 
Colored, Baltimore, Md. 

Morrison, J. Stuart, B. A. (manual department), Missouri School, Ful- 
ton, Mo. 

Morrow, N. F., B. A. (manual department), Indiana Institution, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Morse, Anna (Head Teacher), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Mosely, Frances (beginners), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Moses, Thomas, L. (Superintendent), Tennessee School, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Mosher, A. M., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

Mott, Alice J., Ph. D., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Mumford, E. F., M. A. (oral department), North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 

Murphy, Ellen Rose, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Murphy, James Joseph, B. A. (manual department), Wisconsin 
School, Delavan, Wis. 

Murphy, J., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 8., Canada. 

Murphy, Margaret, St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murphy, W. F. (shoemaking), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Murray, Elizabeth, Superior School, West Superior, Wis. 

Murray, John F. (printing), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, 

Murray, May, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Murray, P. B., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Naughton, Margaret M., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Neel, J. W., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Neill, Lily D. (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Nelson, Edward Beverly, M. A. (Principal), Central New York Insti- 
tution, Rome, N. Y. 

Nelson, Marie L. 8., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Nesbitt, Edith R., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 

Nesbitt, Louise (cooking), New York Institution for Improved In- 
struction, New York, N. Y. 

Neutzling, Joseph H. (shoemaking), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Newlee, Clara Ellen, McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Ill. 

Newlin, Olive, Menominee School, Menominee, Mich. 

Newman, Helena P., B. A. (kindergarten), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Nichols, Emma (manual department), Kentucky Institution, Danville, 
Ky. 

Nichols, Helen M. (dressmaking), Northern New York Institution, Ma- 
lone, N. Y. 

Nimocks, Carrie G. (manual department), North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 

Nixon, Bessie L. (oral), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Nourse, Laura, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Noyes, Marion L. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Noyes, Mary (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Noyes, Sarah (manual alpbabet department), Illinois School, Jackson- 
ville, Tl. 

Nugent, Anna, Fond du Lac School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Nurse, William (shoemaking), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Nussman, Josie (sewing and dressmaking), North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 


O’Bleness, C. B. (carpentry), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

O’Connor, N. Frances (Principal), St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, 

O’Donnell, Frank, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

O’Dowd, George A. (shoemaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

O’Hara, Eliza (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

O’Keefe, Mary J. (dressmaking), St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, 
N. Y 

O’ Regan, Frances, St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

O’Reilly, Mary E., St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Odebrecht, August (tailoring), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 
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Odebrecht, Leonce A. (high school), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Odilon, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 

Ohlemacher, Albert W., B. 8. (Physical Director), Ohio Institution, 
Columbus, O. 

Olin, Caroline L. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Openshaw, Joel C. (shoemaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Orr, Maria P., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Orr, Nannie C. (oral department), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Osborn, Virginia A. (Principal), Cincinnati Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 

Osterhout, Alice, Pennsylvania Orai School, Scranton, Pa. 

Othelia, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Owen, C. C. (carpentry), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Page, Delia C. (Principal), Superior School, West Superior, Wis. 

Palm, Elnora (oral department), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Palmer, Helen L. (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Palmer, Patti (oral department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Park, Mabel, North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Parker, Edna M. (drawing), Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Parks, Mrs. Florence E. (drawing), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Parmele, Isabella A., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

Partridge, Katherine D., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Parry, J. H. (manual training and mechanic arts), Nebraska Institute, 
Omaha, Neb. 

.Patterson, Bertha Gildersleeve, B. A. (Normal Fellow), Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 

Patterson, Hettie I. (oral department), Louisiana Institution, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Patterson, Robert, M. A. (Principal, school department), Ohio Insti- 
tution, Columbus, O. 

Patrick, Annie L., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Paulin, Sister (mattress-making), Montreal Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 

Pearce, Iva C., B. S.' (oral department), Wisconsin School, Delavan, 
Wis. 

Pearse, Lillian Belle, McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Ill. 

Peek, Mary (art), Illinois School, Jacksonville, IIl. 

Peet, Elizabeth (English and articulation), Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Pennell, Elvira G., La Crosse School, La Crosse, Wis. 

Pennycook, Ida M., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Perkins, Mrs. Alice H. (primary manual department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 
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Perry, Charles 8., M. A., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Peterson, Jacob (blacksmithing), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Peterson, Peter N., B. A. (sloyd), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Pettibone, Nora, Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 

Pfeiffer, George (shoemaking ), Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Pfuetze, Anna (cooking), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Philippe de Jésus, Sister (Superior), Montreal Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 

Phillips, Hiram (manual department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, 
Towa. 

Plouer, Alice (Librarian), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill: 

Pollard, Nannie A., M. S., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Pond, Elizabeth B. (oral department), Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Pope, Alvin E., M. A. (oral department), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Pope, Emma (articulation), Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Porter, Mrs. Frances H. (kindergarten and drawing), New Jersey 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

Porter, George 8. (printing), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Porter, Sarah H., M. A., Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Posey, S. J. (manual department), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Pound, L. W. (shoemaking), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Pratt, Parley P. (shoemaking and harness-making), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Prince, Ernest E., Fredericton Institution, Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 

Priscille, Sister (manual department), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Pugh, M. Louise (language), Western New York Institution, Rochester, 

Purtell, Mary Josephine, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Putnam, George H., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Pybas, Adelaide H., M. A. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pyle, Edith B. (oral department), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 


Quinn, Josephine, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 


Rawlings, Helen (oral depsrtment), Illinois School, Jacksonville, IIL 

Ray, Elizabeth (oral department), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Ray, John E., M. A. (Principal), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Read, Elmer D., M. A. (oral department), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Read, Frank, M. A. (superannuated), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Read, Frank, Jr., M. A. (manual alphabet department), Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
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Read, Utten E., M. A. (ora] department), Indiana Institution, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Reamy, Olive L., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 

Rechlin, A. (language, arithmetic, and geography), German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Redd, Claudia, Khode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Reed, Elizabeth (oral department), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Reed, Emma D., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Reed, Katharine F., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rees, Alma E. (general housework), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Rees, Frances R. (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reese, Hazel (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Regnier, A. A. (oral department), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Reid, Mary, Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 8. 

Reid, W. C. (negro department), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Reilly, Helen M., St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Reily, M. N., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Reinhardt, Anna C. (First Assistant), Home for Training in Speech, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reynolds, E. N. (horticulture), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Reynolds, Gertrude L., Northern New York Institution. Malone, N. Y. 

Rice, Elizabeth, Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Richards, Anna M., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa, 

Richards, Cora B. (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Richards, Laura De L. (Principal), Rhode Island Institute, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Richardson, Louise (oral department), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Richardson, P. L. (printing), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Rider, Edward C. (Superintendent), Northern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. Y. 

Riggle, Mrs. Belle (manual), Arkansas Institute, Litttle Rock, Ark. 

Rives, Robert M., B. A. (manual department), Texas School, Austin; 


Texas. 
Roach, Lulu (sewing), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 


Roberts, Emma, Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Roberts, Linnaeus (manual department), Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Roberts, Osce (intellectual department and printing), Alabama School, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Robie, Grace L. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Robins, Annie E. (sewing and needlework), St. Joseph’s Institution, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robinson, Grace W., American School, Hartford, Conn. 
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Robinson, Louise 8S. (oral department), Georgia School, Cave Spring, 
Ga. 

Robinson, Warren, M. A. (manual department), Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wis. 

Roenitz, Mary Emma, St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Rogers, Augustus, M. A. (Superintendent), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Rogers, David 8., B. A., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Rogers, Grace A. (articulation), Maryland School for Colored, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Rogers, Maria A., B. A. (primary department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rogers, Martha D. (kindergarten), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Rogers, Sarah A., B. A. (manual department), South Carolina Institu- 
tion, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Rogers, T. J. (penmanship), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Romain, Sister (oral department), Montreal Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P..Q., Canada. 

Rooney, Celia (shirtmaking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Root, Belle (needlework), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Roper, Annie M., Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ross, Belle 8. (physical culture), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Ross, Ethel, Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Rothert, Henry W. (Superintendent), Iowa School, Councii Bluffs, 
Towa. 

Rothert, Waldo H., B. A. (manual department), Nebraska Institute, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Rucker, James T. (Principal), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Rudolph, Hulda, Sparta School, Sparta, Wis. 

Russel, Jane L. (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Russel, Margaret (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Russell, Florence M., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Russell, Grace I., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. TI. 

Ryan, David, Jr. (manual department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Ryan, Mary J., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 


Sallis, Gussie (colored department), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, 
Miss. : 
St. Clair, Flora, Yale School, Chicago, IIl. 

Satterly, Cora (manual department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Satterthwaite, Estella (history and sciences), Western New York In- 
stitution, Rochester, N: Y. 
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Scheetz, Mary E., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Schetky, Mary E. (Swedish gymnastics), Home for Training in Speech, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schilling, Alice, Darwin School, Chicago, III. 

Schmelz, George C. (book-binding), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Schoolfield, A. T. (oral department), Montana School, Boulder, Mont. 

Schoolfield, George T. (manual department), Kentucky Institution, 
Danville, Ky. 

Schory, Albert H., B. A. (intermediate), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Schrock, Nellie J. (kindergarten), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Schwaad, Elsa (drawing), Cincinnati Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 

Schwarz, William H. (floriculture), Obio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Schwegler, Ida (history and grammar), Cincinnati Oral School, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Schwirz, John, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Schwirz, Sigrid (cooking), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Scott, Francis M., Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Scott, Wirt A., M. A. (manual department), Texas School, Austin, 
Texas, 

Seaton, Charles D., B. A. (academic department, printing and book- 
binding), North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Selby, Mary (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Seliney, Fort Lewis, M. A., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Sensenig, Barton, B. S. (arithmetic, advanced department), Pennsy]- 
vania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Simpson, James (Superintendent), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, 
8. D. 

Simpson, Mrs. Mary L., South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Sites, Mrs. Kathryn F. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Shanklin, 8. A. (cooking), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Sharp, B. Howard (academic department and physical culture), New 
Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Shaw, Mary B., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 

Sheehan, Margaret (housework), St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, 
Y. 

Shelley, Katharine C., St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Shelton, Agnes (Normal Student), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Sherer, Mrs. Lizzie (sewing), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Sheridan, Mary J., B. A. (manual alphabet department), Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Il. 

Sheridan, Thomas, B. A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Sherman, Henry (bricklaying, stonelaying, and plastering), Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sherman, Isaac (tailoring), New York Institution, Washington Heights, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Shideler, Fannie (manual department), Indiana Institution, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Shortle, Mabel (primary oral department), Michigan School, Flint, 
Mich. 

Small, Sara F. (articulation), Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Smith, Alice N., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Smith, Blanche, Grand Rapids School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Smith, Caroline R. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, Elizabeth J., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

Smith, Florence G. S. (articulation), New York Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Smith, James L., M. A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Smith, Jennie C. (Principal), Eau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Smith, Mary E. (advanced department), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, R. R.(broom-making), Colorado School, Colorade Springs, Colo. 

Snider, Amy E., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Snyder, Harry (manual alphabet department), Illinois Schvol, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Sorenson, Sara, Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sorrenson, Lillian M. (art), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Sowell, James W., B. A., Maryland School for Colored, Baltimore, Md. 

Spaight, Augusta (articulation), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man. 

Sparhawk, Louise E. (sloyd), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sparrow, Rebecca E. (articulation), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Spencer, Bettie B., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Spencer, Margaret J. (kindergarten), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Spencer, Mary A. (primary manual department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Spills, Adelaide (physical culture), Cincinnati Oral School, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Sprague, Sarah T., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Spruit, C. (manual alphabet department), Illinois School, Jackson- 
ville, Tl. 

Stannard, Martha R. (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Steadman, A. Louise (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Steagall, Carrie (oral department), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Stearns, Laura J. (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Steelman, Anna B. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Steidemann, Clara L., Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Steinke, Agnes (oral department), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Steinke, Elsie M. (oral department), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Stelzig, Lulu J. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O, 

Stephan, Ruth P. (Principal Speech Teacher), Arkansas Institute, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Stevenson, Estelle, Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Stevenson, Miriam M. (millinery and embroidery), New Jersey School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Stevenson, M., Kansas School, Olathe, Kan. 

Steward, James M. (intermediate oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Steward, Stella (cooking), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Stewart, George F., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Stewart, James M., B. A. (advanced manual department), Michigan 
School, Flint, Mich. 

Stewart, Mrs. Josephine (primary manual department), Michigan 
School, Flint, Mich. 

Stewart, Reuben E., M. A. (Superintendent and Principal), Nebraska 
Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Stinson, Carrie R. (oral department and dressmaking), Montana 
School, Boulder, Mont. 

Stone, Elizabeth A. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stone, George F., Ph. B., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Stone, Hollis A. (wood-working), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Story, James E. (art), Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Stout, Mrs. K. R. N., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Stowers, James (kalsomining and plastering), Arkansas Institute, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

Strickland, Elizabeth, New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

Stryker, Grace H. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Stryker, Lena (kindergarten), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Stubbs, J. C. (cabinet-making), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Suess, Charles (shoemaking), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Sullivan, Andrew J., B. A. (manual department), Louisiana Institu- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La. 

Sullivan, Anna (Principal), Fond du Lac School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Sullivan, Margaret M. (Principal), Grand Rapids School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Summers, Carrie H., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Summers, Sarah L. D., New York Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Sutherland, Leela M. (kindergarten), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Suttka, Charles (tailoring), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Sutton, Georgia A. (dressmaking), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Swann, Kate (needlework), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Swett, Nellie H. (Principal), New England Industrial School, Beverly, 
Mass. 

Swink, W. C. (wood-working), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, 8S. C. 

Swope, Mabel (geography), Cincinnati Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 


Taft, Carolyn (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

‘Taft, Grace (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Tate, James N., M. A. (Superintendent), Minnesota School, Faribault, 
Minn. 

Taylor, C. W. (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Taylor, Elizabeth, Oklahoma Institute, Guthrie, Okl. 

Taylor, Elizabeth R. (Principal), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Taylor, Ellen E., Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Taylor, E. M. R. (art), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Taylor, Harris (geography and history, advanced department), Penn- 
sylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Taylor, Helen (oral department), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Taylor, Jean MeN. (oral departmeut), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Taylor, Martha M., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Taylor, Mrs. Mary A. (cooking), Maryland School for Colored, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Taylor, Nellie M., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Taylor, Robert S., B. A. (printing), Florida Institute, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Taylor, W. E., M. A. (oral department), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Taylor, Mrs. W. E. (oral department), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Teegarden, George M., B. A. (manual department), Western Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Templeton, S., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Teresa, Sister M. Austin, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Terrill, Mrs. J. G., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Thackston, Mrs. M. M. (oral department), South Carolina Institution, 
Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Thayer, Fannie E. (primary manual department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Théophile, Sister (cooking), Moutreal Female Institution, Montreal, P. 
Q., Canada. 
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Thomas, F. B. (shoemaking), Washington State School, Vancouver, 
Wash. 
Thomas, Mrs. Ida E., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Thomas, J. W., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Thomas, Olivia (oral department), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Thomason, Mrs. I. M., South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Thompson, Annie C., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 

Thompson, A. J., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Thompson, Edwin Stanley, M. A. (geography, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thompson, Elizabeth L. (oral department), Western Pennsylvania 
Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Thompson, Emma Koss (primary department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thompson, Frances (manual department), Indiana Institution, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Thompson, Louise K. (Principal), Oklahoma Institute, Guthrie, Okl. 

Thompson, L. L. (carpentry), Washington State School, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Thompson, Mary H. (arithmetic and geography), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Thompson, Richard T., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Thompson, Zach. B. (printing), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Thornberry, W. M. (manual department), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Throckmorton, Helen G. (grade work, primary department), Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 

Thurston, Edith M. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
South Boston, Mass. 

Ticknor, E. E. H. (floriculture and horticulture), Illinois School, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Tillinghast, David R. (manual department), North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 

Tillinghast, E. S., B. A. (manual department), Kentucky Institution, 
Danville, Ky. 

Tillinghast, Robina (oral department), North Carolina School, Morgan- 
ton, N. C. 

Tillinghast, Thomas H., North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Tilson, Mary D., New Jersey School, Trenton, N J. 

Tilton, Ernest (laundering), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Tilton, William I., B. A. (manual alphabet department), Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Tingley, Elizabeth Scott (primary department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Toney, M. E., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Torrens, Margaret A., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Townsend, Allis M. (kindergarten), New York Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, N. Y. 
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Townsend, W. A. (shoemaking), North Carolina School, Morganton, 
N. C. 

Tracy, H. Lorraine, B. A. (manual department and printing), Louisiana 
Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 

Traynor, Margaret (cooking), St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Trepanier, Rev. Canon F. X. (Chaplain), Montreal Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Tripp, George (cabinet-making), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Tripp, Sally B. (arithmetic and language), Horace Mann School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Trout, Gay, Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Tuck, Louis C., B. 4., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Tucker, Bessie A. (kindergarten), Cincinnati Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 

Tucker, Mary P. (oral primary department), Maryland School, Frede- 
rick, Md. 

Turner, May E., New York Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 

Turner, Minnie (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Turriff, Lily J. (manual department), Manitoba Institution, Winnepeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, 

Tuttle, Mary W., B. A. (primary department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Uhlig, H. D. (German language), German aiid mas Lutheran Insti- 
tute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Unkart, Mary E., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Upham, Mary C. (art), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Upham, N. Louise (grade work, primary department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Upperman, Sallie A. (oral), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 


Vail, Helen C., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Vail, Sidney J. (manual department), Indiana Institution, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Valerian, Sister Mary, Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Van Adestine, Elizabeth (Principal), Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Van Adestine, Gertrude (Principal), Stevens Point School, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

Van Benscoten, Irene (oral department), Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Vandegrift, Edith, B. A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Van Dusen, Katherine G., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Van Ingen, Elizabeth (articulation), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Van Tassell, William Henry (military tactics), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 
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Vance, Martha T., B. L. (speech), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Vaughan, Sergeant, Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

Veatch, A. J. (shoemaking), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Veditz, George W., M.A. (manual department), Colorado School, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Veditz, Mrs. G. W. (deaf-blind), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Walker, Frances (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Walker, Horace E., B. A., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Walker, John P., M. A. (Superintendent), New Jersey School, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Walker, Lois, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Walker, M. F., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Walker, Newton F. (Superintendent), South Carolina Institution, Ce- 
dar Spring, S. C. 

Walker, W. L., B. A. (Principal), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, 8. C. 

Walkup, Jane (sewing), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Wallace, Nann G. (plain sewing), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Walton, Idella (oral department), Ilinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Ward, Frances (dressmaking), Ephpheta School, Chicago, II. 

Wardroper, M. L. (oral department), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Warnock, William E. (carpentry), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Washington,, Janie M., M. A. (oral department), Nebraska Institute, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Waters, Clara (manual department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Watkins, Janie (deaf-blind), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Watkins, Margaret (manual department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Watson, Mrs. Cecilia, Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Watson, James (Superintendent), Washington State School, Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Watts, Elizabeth May (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Watts, Samuel 8S. (shoemaking), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Way, F. Burr (articulation), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Weaver, J. A., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

Weaver, Stella E. (language, phonetics, and physical training), Horace 
Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Weaver, R. S. (carpentry, cabinet-making, and painting), Virginia 
School, Staunton, Va. 

Webb, Oliver E. (drawing, sloyd, and basketry), New York Institution 
for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 
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Weeks, William H., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Weidemeyer, A. (sewing, fancy-work, and housework), German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Wells, Hannah C. (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wells, Mabel B:, New York Institution, Washington Heights, New 
York, N. Y. 

Welsh, Eugenia T. (oral department), North Carolina School, Morgan- 
ton, N. C. 

Welsh, Laura (ironing), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Weltmer, Frank W. (tailoring), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wentz, Clayton, M. A. (Superintendent), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

West, Emma F. (articulation and lip-reading, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Westervelt, Zenas Freeman, LL. D. (Superintendent and Principal), 
Western New York Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Westfall, Ida (manual department), {Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Wettstein, Frances (Principal), Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Weyerman, Robert (shoemaking), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Whalen, Walter (shoemaking), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Wharton, Lula E. (oral), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Wheeler, Frank R., M. A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Whipple, N. F. (articulation), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

White, Alice M. (oral department), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

White, Cyrus E., M. A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

White, Marie M. (speech and lip-reading), American School, Hartford, 
Conn.’ 

White, Winifred (sewing), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Whitney, Mary C. (geography and English), Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Whitney, Mary M., B. A. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wickham, L. A. (shoemaking), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Wilcox, Rachel M. (United States history), Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Wilcoxson, Florence (oral department), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, 
lowa. 

Wilkins, Elizabeth P. (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Wilkinson, Warring, M. A., L. H. D. (Principal), California Institu- 
tion, Berkeley, Cal. 

William, Sister Mary, Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Williams, Mrs. Alice V. (cooking and domestic science), North Carolina - 
School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Williams, Brent (printing), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Williams, Mrs. B. W. (sewing, dressmaking, and fancy work), North 
Carolina Sch ool, Raleigh, N. C. 

Williams, Charles N., M. A. (Executive in absence of Principal), North 
Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Williams, E. Belle (kindergarten), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind- 

Williams, Fanny, Wicker Park School, Chicago, IIl. 

Williams, Gertrude C., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, Grace C., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, Job, M. A., L. H. D. (Principal), American School, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Williams, J. H. W., B.S. (manual department), Texas School, Austin, 
Texas. 

Williams, Kate D. (reading and language), Horace Mann School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Williams, Mary (oral department), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Williams, Thos. J., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Williamson, Mary M. (primary manual department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Willoughby, J. Evelyn (grade work, intermediate department), Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wilson, Mrs. H. B., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Wilson, Marti Keen, Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Wing, Laura C., Alabama Institute, Talladega, Ala. 

Winston, Mrs. L. A. (Supervising Teacher, primary classes), North 
Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Winston, Matie (oral department), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Wirgman, Edna J., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Wittenmeier, Olga C. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Witter, Ruth (speech), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wittig, Meta O., Rock Island School, Rock Island, Ill. 

Wood, Catherine (manual alphabet department), Illinois School, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Wood, Mary R., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Wood, 8. Frances (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Woodbridge, Albert F. (Superintendent), Fredericton Institution, 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 

Woodbridge, Irene, Fredericton Institution, Fredericton, N. B., Can- 
ada. 

Woodworth, Lillian (oral department, colored school), Kentucky In- 
stitution, Danville, Ky. 

Woodworth, Mary, Prescott School, Chicago, Ill. 

Worcester, Margaret J., New York Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 
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Wright, C. W. (manual department), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Wright, Frank R,, South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Wright, Grace L., M. A. (history, advanced department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Wright, John Dutton, M. A. (Principal), Wright-Humason School, 
New York, N. Y. 
Wright, W. E. (printing), Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 
Wyckoff, Edith (oral department), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Yale, Caroline A., LL. D. (Principal), Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Yates, Frank B. (Superintendent), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Yeager, Mrs. Anne W. (manual department), Kentucky Institution, 
Danville, Ky. 

Yendes, Candace A. (oral department), Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Yoe, Hattie, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

York, Mrs. Lizzie (laundry), North Carolina School, Morganton, N.C. 

Young, Belle (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Young, Elizabeth R. (arithmetic, advanced department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Young, Julia M. (intermediate department), Maryland School, Frede- 
rick, Md. 

Young, Kitty, Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Young, Louisa T. (geography and history, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Young, Minnie B. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Young, Mrs. M. C. (manual), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 


Zane, Mary 8., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zell, Mrs. Ella A. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Zell, Ernest (art), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Zimmerman, Bessie H. (cooking), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 
Zorn, William H., B. A. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 


A REPLY TO THE REVIEW OF FARRAR’S “AR- 
NOLD ON THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF.” 


To the Editor of the Annals: 


Sir: While I recognize and am grateful for the appreci- 
ative character, on the whole, of the review of my book 
in the Annals for November, 1901, I beg leave to call 
attention to the misunderstanding of some of my state- 
ments on the part of the reviewer. 

He says, in reference to the “sign method,” that “in 
America no reputable school employs” it, and that “there 
is no such method in existence.” May TI point out that 
at page 138 of my book I expressly state that ‘this 
method ... is now in principle discountenanced by 
leading teachers, and we shall only deal with it further 
here in order to notice some of the reasons which have 
led to its virtual abandonment.” ‘ 

The reviewer describes as “confusing” my statements 
that in the oral method natural signs “are permitted .. . 
until the learner is in a position to dispense with their 
use,” and that in the verbal method “signs are entirely 
excluded, as in the oral method.” Allow me to point out 
that these statements as they stand are quite correct, the 
italicized terms being properly distinguished and ex- 
plained under the head of ‘Forms of Language” 1 (6) 
p- 130, and 2 (a) p. 131, and the careful student need be 
under no misapprehension on the point. I would also 
refer to the preliminary description of methods at page 
137 for confirmation of the fact that the terms natural 
signs and signs or the sign-language are not loosely used. 

The reviewer refers to what he calls my “curious state- 
ments that 74 per cent. of the orally taught deaf repre- 
sent ‘the average successes of the oral method,’ and again, 
that 63 per cent. represent ‘average results, which within 


certain limits may vary greatly.’ This seems to be a new 
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idea of averages,” etc. The two statements thus placed 
together as if they were contradictory are perfectly dis- 
tinct. The 74 per cent. refers to Hill’s own estimate, 7. ¢., 
85 minus 11, inclusive of his 62 passably good cases; 
while as to the 63 per cent., I have simply accepted Dr. 
Gallaudet’s estimate of 22 per cent. of what I have called 
superlative cases, and so making the percentage of aver- 
age results 63, inclusive of his 50 cases where “ the game 
is not worth the candle.” No doubt I have put, as any 
one may, my own interpretation on Hill’s and Dr. Gal- 
laudet’s estimates, and therefore may not escape criticism, 
but the arithmetical computation is, from my point of 
view, strictly correct, as the reader can easily verify for 
himself. 

No one will, of course, quarrel with the reviewer's 
statement as to what the principal aim in the education 
of the deaf should be, but it is scarcely necessary to 
point out that, in the section in question, I am dealing 
with the subject in its technical and not moral aspect. 


A. FARRAR, Jr., 
Leeds, England. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute-—Miss Laura C. Wing, late of the Cen- 
tral New York Institution, has been added to the corps of 
instruction. 

Ashland Day-School.—Mrs. Rosa Keeler, formerly of the 
New Jersey School, has been appointed to take charge of this 


School in the place of Miss Moriarty, who resigned to be 
matried. 


Chicago Schools.—Since the statistics contained in our Tabu- 
lar Statement were received, some changes have been made by 
moving classes into better quarters. Mrs. Coombs, with her 
class, has been moved from the Hartigan School to a new one, 
named the P. D. Armour School, on 33d Place near Wallace 
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street. Miss Catherine Martin, with the group of young begin- 
ners, has been moved from the Froebel to the Clarke School, 
on Ashland and 13th streets. Miss Emma D. Knox was given 
another group of beginners from the Froebel, and moved to 
the Whittier School on Lincoln street, near 23d street. 

Cleveland School.—Miss Grace C. Burton, B. A., a gradu- 
ate of the Clarke School Training Class of 1891, has been 
added to the corps of instructors. 

Dayton School.—The oral method of instruction has been 
adopted, and Miss Nannie C. Kennedy has been appointed to 
take charge in the place of Miss Zearing, resigned. 

Detroit School.—Misses Ida M. Pennycook, Anna M. Akin, 
and Dosia Dean, from the normal class of last year, have been 
added to the corps of instructors. Miss Martha Hill, of the 
same class, has opened a day-school at Bay City, Michigan. 
Miss Pennycook, Miss Akin, and Miss Hill had completed a 
normal course, and all were successful teachers of hearing 
children before taking special work with the deaf. 

Elyria School.—The name of the “ Lorain County School” 
has been changed to “ Elyria School,” and Miss Harriet Maxted 
has succeeded Miss Binkley as teacher. 

Evansville School.—This is nowa private school, the city of 
Evansville having ceased to support it at the time of Mr. 
Paul Lange’s resignation to become a teacher in the Wisconsin 
School. An association composed of business men, parents of 
deaf children, and others has been formed, whose object is to 
look after its financial support. After considering several 
names submitted to them, the Board of Directors selected Mr. 
James E. Gallaher, for many years a teacher in the Chicago 
Day-Schools, as principal of the school 

Gallaudet School.—The name of the St. Louis Day-School 
has been changed by the Board of Education to Gallaudet 
School in honor of the founder of deaf-mute instruction in 
America. The school has been removed to a separate build- 
ing in a convenient and desirable residence section of the city, 
3435 Henrietta street, one block northeast of Grand and La- 
fayette avenues. 


German Evangelical Lutheran Institute.—The manage- 
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ment of the Institute has passed into the hands of a new cor- 
poration consisting of congregations in Michigan. A board 
of nine trustees has the oversight of it. Mr. L. Krause was 
unable to participate in the work of English teaching and 
therefore resigned his position last June. The age limit for 
entrance has been fixed at six years. 

Green Bay School.—Miss Olga M. Gebhart has resigned 
to teach the Muskegon School, and is succeeded by Miss 
Eleanor F. Gamble. 

Grand Rapids School.—Miss Blanche Smith, who taught 
in the Detroit School last year, has been appointed a teacher. 

Halifax Institution.—Mr. J. A. Weaver, who was a teacher 
for many years in the school at Margate, England, joined the 
staff of this Institution in January, 1901. Miss Macdonald 
resigned at the end of the last term and her place has been 
filled by the appointment of Miss Mary Reid of the Margate 
School. Miss Nixon has resigned to take a position in the 
American School at Hartford. 


Horace Mann School.—Miss Mary Helen Thompson, late 


first assistant in the Phillips Brooks School in Boston, has 
been added to the corps of instruction. 


Indiana Institution.—Miss Lucy E. Robinson, for nearly 
fifteen years head oral teacher, has resigned on account of 
home duties. Her place is taken temporarily by Mrs. Jeanette 
Archer, who is the regular substitute teacher of the school. 

Louisiana Institution. —Mr. Andrew J. Sullivan, late of 
the North Carolina Institution at Raleigh, takes the place 
made vacant by Mr. R. W. Williams. Miss Julia Hoyt, of 
Illinois, has been added to the corps of instruction, taking a 
class of beginners in the Oral Department. 

Margate (England) Institution.—A black marble clock, 
with bronze ornaments, together with an illuminated address, 
was presented to Mr. J. P. Barrett upon attaining his jubilee 
as a teacher of the deaf. It was subscribed for by his past 
and present colleagues as a mark of their esteem and affection. 

Maryland School for Colored.—A library fund was estab- 
lished with the proceeds of the annual exercises last summer, 
at which a small admission fee was charged. Bookcases, a 
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card catalogue, and a number of books well adapted to the 
deaf have been purchased. 


Michigan School.—Misses Margaret Forrest and Mabel 
Shortle, both graduates of the normal class of this School, 
have been appointed regular teachers. 

The instruction in house-decoration, sign-painting, etc., 
which was begun in September as an experiment, is proving 
very interesting and improving to the boys. They have 
already finished the decoration of three schoolrooms in Brown 
Hall in a style that would reflect credit upon professional 
decorators. 


Milwaukee School.—In place of Miss Florence Dunlap, the 
manual training instructress, Miss Cora D. Fairfield, a graduate 
of the Chicago Sloyd School, bas been appointed. 

The pupils of the upper grades attend the lectures given at 
the Natural History Museum. Various topics on the anatomy 
of the human body, the distribution of animals, the formation 
of the earth’s surface, and other subjects are taken up for 
study. 

Miss Hypatia Boyd, a graduate of the School, has recently 
published “ Paul Binner and His Noble Work Among the 
Deaf,” an octavo volume of 58 pages. It is a fitting tribute 
of gratitude and affection to her teacher, the former principal 
of this School. Mr. Binner’s life before becoming a teacher 
of the deaf was an eventful one, and when he finally found a 
congenial field of labor in the instruction of the deaf he gave 
himself to it with his whole soul. 

Montana School.—The publication of a bi-weekly paper 
called the Rocky Mountain Leader was begun November 28, 
1901. It contains eight pages, is wisely edited by Mr. Mc- 
Aloney, and neatly printed by the pupils. 

Muskegon School.—Miss Olga M. Gebhart, late of the 
Green Bay School, has succeeded Miss Laura Robie as teacher 
of this School. 


New Jersey School.—Miss Caroline Olin has resigned to 
teach in the Pennsylvania Institution, and Mr. Sharp, who has 
been acting as supervisor and substitute teacher for the past 
six years, has been appointed teacher. 
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New Mexico School.—A new building, 90 x 50 feet, two 
stories high, besides the attic for a chapel, to cost about 
$10,000, is in process of construction. The expense is pro- 
vided for by a fund that comes from the sale of part of the 
public lands given to the School by Congress three years ago. 

The School will not reopen until after the next legislature 
meets in 1903 and makes provision for its support. 


New York Institution.—Mr. Avery T. Brown, for more 
than forty years an active member of the Board of Directors 
and always a devoted friend of the Institution, died November 
14, 1901, of pneumonia. Ata meeting of the pupils, officers, 
and teachers, held the next day, a memorial was adopted, of 
which the following is a part: 

We have learned with deep sorrow of the death of Avery T. Brown, a 
Director of this Institution. Mr. Brown was elected a member of the 
Board of Directors in May, 1861, when about twenty-five years of age, 
being the youngest member elected to this responsible position. 

In the forty years of his continuous services on the Board, he served 
at different times on the Executive, Instruction, Library, Nominations, 
and the Law Committees, and occasionally acted as Secretary pro tem. 
of the Buard, manifesting in each and every capacity the enthusiasm of 
an active, eirnest, working member, with a deep, personal interest in 
the welfare of the Institution, watching carefully its management and 
oversight to secure efficient administration of its affairs. 

In the performance of his share of the responsibility devolving upon 
the Directors, his frequent visits to the Institution made his a familiar 
presence to the pupils and to us all, his cordial greeting and encourage- 
ment being ever a source of pleasurable inspiration to renewed effort. 

In the death of Mr. Brown we recognize the close of a long life of use- 
ful service to the Institution, and have parted from an esteemed personal 


friend. 
Enocu Henry CurRRIER, 


Principal. 
Tuomas Franois Fox, 
Secretary. 

In consequence of the opening of new streets through the 
grounds of the Institution, a portion of them, including that 
on which are the old mansion house, the kindergarten annex, 
the garden, and the greenhduse, have been sold. The Insti- 
tution retains possession of the property for eighteen months. 

North Carolina School (Morganton).—Miss Hesta Reed 
has resigned her position as teacher in the Oral Department, 
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and is succeeded by Miss Robina Tillinghast, late of the 
Washington State School. 

Northern New York Instiiution.—Miss Harwood, who was 
away last year on a leave of absence, has returned to her 
duties much benefited by the rest. The places of Misses 
Adams and Joy have been filled by the appointment of Miss 
Marion Clark, a graduate of the Potsdam Normal School, and 
Miss Mary E. Unkart, an experienced teacher of the deaf. 

Ontario Institution.—A pamphlet entitled, “ What the Par- 
ents of Pupils and Former Pupils say about the Institution,” 
containing 79 pages and many illustrations, has recently been 
printed at the office of the Canadian Mute. The letters from 
parents and former pupils were written in response to a cir- 
cular of inquiry from Mr. Mathison. The writers show a high 
appreciation of what the Institution has done for them, and 
bear conclusive testimony to the excellence of its work. 

Oregon School.—Miss Emma Olds, a graduate of the State 
Normal School, after six weeks’ experience in teaching the 
deaf, tired of the work and returned to the public schools. 
Miss Candace J. Brown, of Oregon, a hearing lady, whose par- 
ents are deaf, was appointed to fill the vacancy thus caused. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Laura J. Stearns, formerly 
of the Mystic Oral School, has been appointed an instructor 
in the Primary Department, and Miss Elizabeth R. Young, 
who has been absent on account of ill health, returns to duty 
on the 1st of January. 

Rhode Island Institute—Mr. Hunt, who was connected 
with the school four years as teacher of Sloyd, is succeeded 
by Mr. Henry G. Hatch, a teacher of experience with hearing 
children. Mr. Hatch will also teach printing when instruc- 
tion in that department, which has been discontinued for a 
time, is resumed. 

Siena (Italy) Institution.—Mr. Giulio Ferreri, Vice-Director 
of the Institution and editor of LZ’ Hducazione dei Sordomuti, 
having criticised the appointment of a man entirely unac- 
quainted with the special instruction of the deafas director of 
the Royal Institution at Rome, has been obliged to suspend 
the publication of LZ’ Hducazione. Mr. Ferreri is now visiting 
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American schools for the deaf. Meanwhile he is not silenced, 
for Mr. Scuri, the liberal editor of the Naples Rassegna, gives 
him the freedom of that periodical, and he still expresses him- 
self with vigor and candor concerning the Rome appointment 
and other matters relating to the education of the deaf. 

Texas School.—Mrs. E. M. Barrett, recently of the State 
School for the blind, and her daughter, Miss N. Beirne Bar- 
rett, have been engaged to teach the deaf-blind of Texas, 
$3,000 per annum having been appropriated by the legislature 
for that purpose. One girl, Ruby Rice, is already under in- 
struction. Besides Elizabeth Robin, who is at 2 Perkins 
Institution, there are two other deaf-blind children in the State, 
a boy and a girl. They are both rather feeble in intellect. 
An attempt will be made to educate the boy, but the girl is in 
such poor health that she cannot be moved from her home, 
and probably has not long to live. 

The legislature also made an appropriation of $1,000 for 
additions to the library, $500 of which are immediately avail- 
able. Most of this sum will be expended for juvenile works. 

Utah: School.—This school received a gold medal from the 
Utah State Fair for the excellence of its exhibit. 


A greenhouse, to cost about $700, is in process of construc- 
tion. 


Washington State School.—Miss Robina Tillinghast has 
been succeeded by Miss Mary Crawford, late of the Arkansas 
School, and Mr. A. W. Dobyns by Mr. Rowland B. Lloyd, Jr., 
a son of Mr. Lloyd of the New Jersey School. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Secondary Education in Great Britain.—The Glasgow Insti- 
tution, under the direction of Mr. W. H. Addison, whose 
presence at the Columbus Convention many readers of the 
Annals remember with pleasure, has taken the first step to- 
wards the establishment of higher education for the deaf in 
Great Britain by the action of its directors in arranging for a 
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high class. The class now has six pupils and is under the 
charge of Mr. G. 8. Haycock, L. C. P., a teacher of experience 
and ability. While there is no immediate prospect of a col- 
lege for the deaf in that country, it is hoped that this class 
may prepare the way for one, as the high classes of New York 
and Hartford prepared the way for the establishment of the 
college at Washington. As the ordinary income of the Insti- 
tution is not sufficient to meet the expenses of the new class, 
the directors appeal to the Government, the various educational, 
endowment and other boards, which have the administration 
of funds available for secondary education, and also to the 
philanthropic and benevolent, for help in carrying out the 
scheme. They suggest that this help might take the form of 
bursaries given for competition among the deaf and tenable 
at the Institution, or of a monetary grant en bloc to the Insti- 
tution on satisfactory proof being given that a certain percent- 
age of the deaf were receiving an extended education suited to 
their needs and capacity. The enterprise will have the best 
wishes of all the friends of the higher education of the deaf 
in America. 


The Hill Monument.—President Gallaudet has received 
the following letter from Mr. Albert Gutzmann, of Berlin, 
who has charge of the fund for the erection of a monument 
to Moritz Hill, at Weissenfels in 1905: 


Tevuritz, Kreis Tettow, July 23, 1901. 
Dr. E. M. 
President Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CotieacuEe: Your esteemed favor of the 11th instant has 
been forwarded to me at this place, where I am passing my summer va- 
cation. Iam delighted with it, and especially with the contribution 
which the American instructors of the deaf—thanks to your friendly 
suggestion—will make to the erection of the Hill Monument. In the 
name of the Committee of the Association of German Teachers of the 
Deaf I return you the most hearty thanks. 

Please send the money to my address in Berlin. I will send you a 
formal receipt}by mail, and later all the contributions will be duly re- 
ported in our professional periodicals, the Organ and the Bldtter fiir 
Taubstummenbildung. 
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The erection of the monument is now pretty well assured. Already 
over a thousand marks ($250) in cash have been received, and the still 
outstanding contributions will undoubtedly cover the cost of the monu- 
ment, which will be about 2,500 marks ($625). 

I hope that the dedication of the Hill Monument in the year 1905 will 
be made the occasion of an international congress of teachers of the 
deaf, which will prove a blessing to the cause of deaf-mute instruction. 
God grant that you and I may live to see it, and that I at that time may 
have the pleasure of greeting you personally. I remain, with sincere 
respect and fraternal greeting, 

Faithfully, 
ALBERT GUTZMANN. 


Uchermann on Deaf-Mutes in Norway.—We are indebted 
to Mr. Lars A. Havstad, of Christiania, Sweden, for the fol- 
lowing information : 


The Annals a couple of years ago mentioned Professor Uchermann’s 
book on Deaf-Mutism, which was, however, only to be had in the Nor- 
wegian language. I now take the liberty of informing you that the 
work has been translated into French as ‘‘ Les Scurds-Muets en Nor- 
vege,” and the two volumes are to be had from the publisher, Alb. 
Cammemeyer, bookseller, Christiania. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A kindergartner, with two years’ training, three years’ experience, and 
high recommendations, desires to engage in kindergarten work among 
the deaf. Address J. C. H., 216 West Superior street, Duluth, Minn. 


A young lady, thoroughly familiar with the sign-language, desires a 
position in a school for the deaf. She has substituted in one of the 
southern institutions, and has also had a year’s experience in teaching 
asemi-mute pupilorally. Highest testimonials. Address Miss JuLierTe 
S. CurprestTer, Romney, West Va. 


A graduate of Gallaudet College desires a position as teacher, girls’ 
supervisor, or assistant matron. Highest recommendations. Apply to 
the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


New Language Chart, by R. H. Atwood of the Ohio State Institution 
for the Deaf. Fifteen Fundamental Forms of Expression. A great aid 
in teaching language. A saving of time and labor in the classroom. 
Also the best method of showing the compounding and complexing of 
sentences from short simple ones. ‘The chart has been adopted by the 
Ohio School and other State schools for the deaf. For prices, address 
Rk. H. Arwoop, 838 East Oak Street, Columbus, O. 
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